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PREFACE. 


THOUGH I am conſcious that if a work does 
not apologiſe for itjelf, and carry its own conviction 
and importance along with it, nothing that can be ſaid, 
in. a preface, will ſave it from that fate which, in the 
eyes of the public, it juſtly deſerves, yet the ſubjefF of 
the following ſheets is of ſuch a nature as 10 require, 

perhaps, ſome little more explanation than may be found 
in the body of the werk, or than could eaſily be intro- 
duced there. I feel the full-import of the motto I bave 


borrowed from Horace, am ſenſible of the need of all 


the caution it is calculated to ſuggeſt, and can truly 
fay that I enter with fear and trembling upon the ſup- 
port of an opinion fo very unpopular, and ſo contrary 
to the ſentiments which moſt of the people in England 
entertain on the ſubjeft of preaching ; and I may far- 
ther add, that my undertaking to maintain the propriety 
and neceſſity of laying afide the general uſe of written 
ſermons, does not ariſe from any, the leaſt fondneſs for 
differing from others, but from a perſuaſion that what 
1 plead for is, upon the whole, right ; and from a real 
belief that the plan of public inftruttien, which I take 
the liberty to recommend, is calculated to ſerve the in- 
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lereſts of religion, to raiſe the fallen credit of the clergy, 
to promote the proſperity of the eſtabliſhed church, and 
to advance the ſpiritual good of mankind. 

In this matter I have not gone haſtily to work. The 
thoughts, which I now preſume to publiſh, are the fruit 
of much ſtudy, much reading, much ſerious converſation 
and prayer. Neither have I been ſo confident as to 
depend ſolely upon my own judgment in an affair of ſuch 
conſequence. My papers have been peruſed by four very 
reſpectable clerg ymen, and one judicious layman ; none 
of them" over partial lo that method of preaching for 
which I contend. I have endeavoured to improve by 
their valuable hints; and as my much eſteemed friends 
approve of the deſign of the publication, I truſt they 
will not have any cauſe to complain of my want of 
attention to their candid remarks. , 

I will ſcarcely be inquired, I ſhould ſuppoſe, why 
the name of the author does not appear on the title 
page. A man may be diffident of the ſucceſs of his per- 
formance, with the public, without being aſhamed 
either of the cauſe he has eſpouſed, or even his own 
manner of ſupporting it. But I am no Iſhmaelite. 
J do not mean to throw down the gauntlet, or, in any 
way, to provoke hoſtilities ; neither would I willingly 
make any man my enemy; and though a love of truth 
and faithfulneſs, eſpecially in the miniſters of Chriſt, 
has induced me to defend a practice, which ſome may 
ſuppoſe indefenſible, there is no need either of my laying 
myſelf direftly. open to the attacks of opponents, or of 
diverting the attention of my readers from the ſenti- 

ment, 
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ment, attempted to be maintained, Io the name and cir- 
cumſtances of the author. If what is ſaid be true, it 
matters not who has ſaid it; and if it be not, a know- 
ledge of the name of an author is not likely to give 
weight to that which, in itſelf, is of no fignification, 
That a. reform, 'in our pulpit exerciſes is become 
highly neceſſary, many have ventured to aſſert, who, 
notwithſtanding, have not come forward with any plan - 
for the purpoſe; and to be ſure, in moſt caſes, it is 
much more eaſy to find fault than to contrive à ſuitable 
remedy. It will poſſibly be thought that I have blamed 
with a ſufficient degree of freedom; and I own I in- 
tended to be plain: how far I have ſucceeded in the 
other part of my deſign, the public is now left to determine. 
But though a man is generally allowed to be a little 
partial to his own ſcheme, I am not ſo ſanguine as to 
ſuppoſe the alteration, which is here recommended, 
would remove all abuſes from the pulpit; never- 
theleſs I believe the adopting of it would go far to- 
wards effetting the wiſhed for change. It would, as 
is more fully explained hereafter, be reviving and 
reſtoring, what I muſt term, the only. ſcriptural, pri- 
mitive method of preaching, and is likely to beget that 
habit of ſtudy and thinking amongſt the. eſtabliſhed 
clergy, to which loo many of them, the Lord knows, 
are utter. ſtrangers. However, ſhould what I have 
faid anſtwer no other purpoſe: than that of putting ſome 
other perſons upon ſeriouſly conſidering. the. ſubjeft, and 
exciting them 10 draw up a plan of reformation more 
perfect, and * as promiſes a mare laſting benefit to 
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the church ef God than that which I bave ſcetebed out, 
T ſhall think my time has been well employed. I love 
our eſtabliſpment, though nat for ils emoluments, eſteem- 
ing it the chief glory of our land; and ſhall be happy 
to fee that reproach done away. therefrom, which has 
been brought upon it by a long, and almoſt univerſal 


departure from the right way of "preaching, and from 
' the "deplorably miſtaken views which men have formed 


of the nature und end of the chriſtian miniſtry. 
Before I ſend my readers to the examination of the 
work, which is now put into their hands, I have two 
favours 0 requeſt of them. \ Theyirftis that they will 
excuſe the number” of notes, they. will meet with there, 
andthe introduction of a fey Latin ſentences, and not 
impute them o a love of oftentatious parade. The 
publication it new, and be argument ſupported therein 


will appear;firange 10 ſomey\ becauſe men. have loft fight 


of the true modeis by ch,, miniſters are to be judged 
of, and by which they ſhontd'try themſelves and regulate 
their conduct; and therefore I ſaw it prudent to bor- 
row all the countenance I had time 10 collect both from 
the ſcriptures of truth, and alſo from thoſe authors who 
have \publiſped" am opinion upon the Jutjeft ; many of 
whoſe teſtimonies I could not well bring into the tert: and 
without the leaſt intention of | inſulting common readers, 
T-have- waved the'tranſlation-of moſt of the Latin quo- 
tations, Bocuuſe the omiſſion does not, in many parti- 
ralars, at far as ] can recollet?, materially" affe the 
fenſe, andberaufe I confidered'a learned body'of men as 

1 more immediately concerned with the publication. 
Secondly ; 


Ln 


Secondly ; I have iQ beg my tenders: Will not forget 
that ſome, little allowance fhould | he: made for an au- 


 thor's flile and manner.” If a man write at all he muſt 
write like himſelf; and poſſibly #0 perſon needs more 
indulgence than the writer of the following work. 1 
feel it no eaſy matter e curb a certain turn for fatire, 
which is but too natural to me; and experience it ra- 
ther difficult, in ſome inſtances, to ſoften my language, 
without injuring ibe ſentimont intended to be conveyed. 
Perſuaded that the: Reman Wit bad fome little reaſon 
on his fide, when. be obſerves that, et — acri 
fortius et melius magnas plerumgue. ſecat rec, I am 
ready to ſay with the ſame pet, dle ior ve 
rum quid vella? 

Every thing however gf this fort, drdering on the 
extreme, bas been tudingfy guarded; againſt in the fna! 
examination of n papums For the prefs 1, but ſoauld any 
thing of. the kind, havtueſcepedimmes I beg my readers 
will belirve that nothing, itlingtured is intended; and 
that I neither mean 1 N ſpeak, hanna BF 40 aſe 
tbem: and 1 farther hope it will be renner ed that 
it is poſſible for a mau dy habit, % Vole figbt Jo far 


of the full ſtrength and import of his own expreſſions, 


that what may affieap"<very" Krexteptionable to him, 
may ſeem harſh tn Neve to arbers:” Theſe few 
particulars being * 1 forbear 4 a fariber multi- 
plication of apologies daſt I ſhould be fuſpeiied of enter- 
taining a deſign lo arreſt the judgment&rof my readers, 
or to enter a prudent caveat againſt” deſerved cenſure, 
or F you eim. If I have done well, and 
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as is fitting the ſtory, it is that which I deſired : 
but if ſlenderly and meanly, it is that which I could 
attain unto. Satisfied, however, with the rectitude of 
my own views, I cheerfully leave, what is ſaid, to ſtand 
or fall at the bar of the public, according to the merit 
of the execution; and whether its fate be proſper ous or 
adverſe, I truſt I can with ſome degree of confidence 
ay, Ne 
Aquum mi animum ipſe parabo. 
Should any perſon be diſpoſed to controvert what I 
have endeavoured to maintain, they have my eo leave; 
but I never mean to enter the liſts with them. © What 
-T have written, I have written.” - N 
Here I intended to cloſe my introductory perky; 
but I have juſt met with a pom of Dr. Byrom's, the 
ſentiments of which ſo perfectiy accord with my own, 
on the ſubject of extempore preaching, that I cannot, 
ITibink, do better than conclude my preface therewith; 
fincerely boping, that after a little ſerious reflection on 
"tbe confiderations therein propuſed,” my readers will be 
inclined to weigh, with increaſed candour, what I Hove 


written upon the Jame argument. 
N od gens DuQ x 4 W * 7 


W.. * The hint 1 ve, ſome time ago,® 
1 Brethren, about your reading ſlow, 
K You took, it ſeems; and thereupon | WY 


Mg e make two ſermons out of one : 2 
n 1 ſo ſucceſsfully, inclines „ ea 
Jo ſend advice the ſecond part : 
1 Try if you cannot preach by heart. 


o Alluding to a poem addreſſed to the Rev, Meſ on reading flow, 
cc Be 
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Be not alarm'd, as if regard 

« To this would prove ſo very Bard; 
The firſt admoniſhment you fear'd 
Would fo turn out, till it appear'd 
That cuſtom only made to ſeem, 

«« So difficult in your eſteem 

What, upon trial, now procures 

« Your hearers eaſe, and alſo your's. 


Do but conſider how the caſe 

Now ſtands in fact, in every place, 

«« All Chriſtendom almoſt, around, 

Except on our reformed ground: 

The greateſt part untaught to brook 

« The preachers reading from a book, 

« Would ſcarce advance within his reach, p 
«« Or, then, acknowledge him to preach. 


Long after preaching firſt began, 

% How unconceiv'd the reading plan / 
The riſe of which, whatever date 
May be aflign'd to it, ir late: 

« From all antiquity remote 

„The manuſcriptal reading rote : | 
«© No need, no reaſon prompted, then, 
4 The p#u/pit to conſult the pen. 


« However well prepar'd before, 
«« By pond'ring, or by writing o'er 
« What he ſhould ſay, ſtill it was s 415 


= By him that preach'd, it was not READ. 


«« Could ancient memory, then, better 


* Forbear the poring o'er the letter, 


« Brethren than yours? if you'll but try, 
te That fact I'll venture to deny. 


« Moderns, 


[=] 


«« Moderns, of late, give proofs enow 
« (Too many as it ſeems to you) 
„That matters of religious kind, 


„ Stor'd up within the thoughtful mind, 


« With any care and caution ſtor'd, 

« Sufficient atterance afford, 

« To tell the audience what they think, 
«« Without the help of yex and 1x6. 


«« How apt to think too, is the throng, 
A preacher ſhort, a reader long | 

«« Claiming, itſelf, to be the book 
That ſhould attract a paſtor's look :. 
«« If you lament a careleſs age 

% Averſe to hear the pulpit page, 


40 Speak from within, tot from without, - 


« And heart to heart will turn about, 


640 Try it, and if you can't ſucceed, | 
„ Twill then be right for you to read ; 


« Alth de heart, if at's your choice, - 


« Muſt ſtill accompany the voice; 


« And tho* you ſhould fucceed; and take 
The hint, you mult not, merely, make 


«« Preaching: Extempore the view, 
« But EX Z TERNITATE TOO. 


A 


Byrom's Poems, vol. I. * 124. 
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The above author has another moſt the poem 
upon the ſame ſubjef, written, by way of dialogue, 
in the Lancaſhire, Dialef ; 
ſtriking thoughts, "with much ſtrength aud. propriety 
of reaſoning," which I would requeſt all thoſe to read, 

_ with attention, who can have acceſs to the work. 


wherein. there are many 
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Nux r to the ſaving reception of goſpel truth 
itſelf, and a real experimental acquaintance with 
its genuine operations on the mind, no inquiry, 
preſume, can be more important, or more 
juſtly claim the ſerious attention of every faithful 
chriſtian miniſter, than that which tends to diſcover 
and aſcertain, with : tolerable preciſion, what is the 
moſt ſcriptural, and moſt effectual way of incul- 
cating; and enforcing that truth upon others, This 
has frequently engaged the converſation of myſelf 
and friends, when together; it has often been the 
ſabje& matter of my ſerious meditation, when alone, 
and I now venture to make my thoughts thereupon 
public, deſiring no other favour of my readers 
than that they will candidly conſider what is here 
aſſerted, and be ready to admit the force of an 
argument, whether it make for or againſt them. 
And this I conceive to be the temper of mind with 
which we ſhould examine all diſputed opinions. 

1 That 
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That the preaching of God's moſt holy word is a 
buſineſs of the greateſt concern, all muſt grant who 
recolle&, that it is of divine appointment ; that it is 
the highly honoured means by which God is gene- 
rally pleaſed to make known his will to mankind, 
to make manifeſt the Saviour's name, to inforce 
and diſplay the full import and intention of the goſ- 
pel to a fallen world ; and has therefore nothing leſs 
for its object than to prevent the eternal miſery, and 
to promote the everlaſting ſalvation of men. It 
follows then, that every miniſter, when he ſtands up 
in the congregation, ſtands, as Aaron did, between 
the living and the dead; nay more, as an ambaſſador 
of Chriſt he is veſted with a right to conſider him- 
ſelf as having received a commiſſion from the 
Almighty, to addreſs every individual before him in 
the words of the prophet to the heathen king, I 
have a meſſage from God unto thee.” Judg. iii. 20. 
But the queſtion is, how this meſſage ſhould be 
delivered ; whether it ſhould be read from a written 
preparation, or whether it ſhould be delivered in, 
what is improperly called, the extempore way? I ſay 
improperly ſo called, becauſe the term, as it is gene- 
rally underſtood, in no wiſe anſwers to my idea of 
the ſcripture method of preaching, and is only ap- 
plicable to the random, rhapſodical effuſions, and ſenſe- 
het jargon of the wild enthufiaſt.* The miniſter of 


lf a miniſter be a firanger to order or method, be 
rhapſodiſt not a preacher, and his ſermon is a chaos, not a well. 
72 ” Edwards's Preacher, vol. I. p. 232. 


Chriſt 
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Chriſt ſcorns to offer in ſacrifice to God of that 
which coſts him nothing. 2 Sam. xxiv. 24. He 
acknowledges truth to be of ſuch infinite impor- 
tance that it ought to have every advantage on its 
ſide ; and therefore he endeavours to gain a juſt and 
comprehenſive view of the ſubject, he is about to 
preach upon, by previous, ſerious meditation, care- 
ful mental arrangement, and, above all, by earneſt 
prayer to God for the gracious aids of his ſpirit, 
that his «© mouth may be opened, and his heart en- 
larged.” * 

My opinion is that the mind of the miniſter 
ſhould be quite un/hackled, and free from all unneceſ- 
ſary reſtraint; and that every thing tending to cramp 
its native vigour and activity, ſhould be carefully re- 
moved ; and the purport of this publication is to 

ſhew 


* «« The miniſter ſhould go from his knees to the pulpit.” 
Cotton Mathers Student and Preacher. 

It was an uſual ſaying of Luther “ bere oraſſe, eſt bene ſtu. 
duiſſe.” The maxim, I am certain, for the moſt part, will be 
found a good one; for though prayer and ſtudy ſhould be always 
united, in our preparations for the pulpit, yet whenever the 
miniſter is in a praying frame, he will, I apprehend, be in a 
preaching frame too. 

«« We muſt firſt pray, and then preach, ſays St. Chryſoſtom.” 
I beſeech thee, O Lord, ſays St. Ambroſe, put into my mouth 
the word of conſolation, edification and exhortation, that I may 
be able to exhort the righteous to go on to greater perfection, 
and reduce thoſe that walk perverſely, to the rule of thy righte- 
ouſneſs, both by my word and by my example. Let the word 
which thou giveſt to thy ſervant be as the ſharpeſt darts and 
6 | burning 
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thew why I am of this ſentiment. I am induced 
the more readily to undertake this delicate, baxard- 
ous taſk, becauſe, from the peruſal of a pamphler, 
im which the arguments for and againſt that me- 
thod of preaching for which I plead are briefly 
ſtated, written a few years ago by a clergyman, of 
whole learning, good ſenſe and ſolid piety there 
can be no doubt, and from whoſe pen nothing un- 
candid or ill founded can fall, I am fully perſuaded 
very little can be ſaid on the other fide of the queſ- 
tion. I mean not to enter upon a formal refuta- 
tion of the arguments there adduced, in favour of 
written ſermons, neither ſhall I take any further 


notice of them than ſimply to own my aſtoniſh- 


ment, that the practice, of reading ſermons in the 
pulpit, ſhould ever become ſo general, or that any 
man of ſenſe ſhould ever think of appearing, as an 
advocate, in ſuch a cauſe. 

An extempore preacher, I know, is by moſt 
looked upon as a kind of monſter, and fit object 
for ridicule and banter; and 1 am ſorry to find the 
very idea of it deſpiſed by perſons, whoſe liberality of 
ſentiment, in other reſpects, and whoſe extenſive 
acquaintance with men and things might lead us 


burning arrows, which may penetrate and inflame the minds of 
my hearers to thy fear and love.” See Bingham's Antiquities, 


vol. VI. p. 489. &c. If the ſtudy of our ſermons be not accom- 


panied by prayer, we make no difference between preparations 

for the pulpit, and getting ready a lecture in any of the arts and 

ſciences. . A moſt degrading idea this 1 
9 
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to expect much leſs ſeverity of cenſure from them. 
« A ſort of extemporary preaching from ſhort 
notes, is language which, though very eaſily 
adopted, carries with it that air of indignant fcorn 
and exultation, which it would be prudent in a 
writer to ſuppreſs, till he has taken the trouble to 
prove that abſolute error is the butt of his bur- 
leſque. This avowed friend of written ſermons ought 
to know, that even preaching from memory, in a 
neighbouring country, where pulpit reading was 
never practiſed, has been; as ſtrongly oppoſed as 
ever extempore preaching was in England. „ Con- 
« ſider,“ ſays the pious archbiſhop of Cambray, the 
ce advantage that a preacher muſt have who does 
cc not get his ſermon by heart (bur is ſatisfied with 
te having a well-digeſted plan of it in his memory). 
« He is entirely maſter of himſelf. He ſpeaks in 
te an eaſy, unaffected manner, and not like a formal 
tc declaimer.” Treatiſe on Eloq. p. 107. Neither 
its national univerſality, if I may ſo ſay, its long con- 
tinuance, nor even the rule of expediency can render 
that cuſtom right which is in itſelf wrong; and 
this is moſt, if I miſtake not, which readers of 
ſermons have to plead ; of courſe therefore, if 
innovators are to be held forth as objects of con- 
tempt, the man, with his notes before him, has 
much greater cauſe to tremble and bluſh, than he 
who appears in the pulpit with the Bible alone for his 
companion, In this kingdom, the former has the 
multitude on his fide ; poor ground for triumph! 

| Yet 
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Yet this is his only advantage over the extempore 
preacher. . That the prevailing opinion, as to the 
proper method of preaching, is wrong, I hope here- 
| after to be able to evince; at preſent I ſhall content 
myſelf with recommending to the peruſal of my 
readers, and eſpecially to thoſe who labour under 
the above miſtake, a paſſage in Biſhop Wilkins's 
Gift of Prayer and Preaching, p. 14. For though 
the worthy prelate is there ſpeaking of extempore 

prayer ;. the remark will hold good in both caſes. 
«. If, ſays he, it be a fault not to ſtrive and labour 
after this gift, (the ability to pray without a written 
form) much more to deſpiſe it, by the name of 
extempore prayer; and praying by the /pirit; which 
expreſſions, as they are generally uſed by ſome men, 
by way of reproach, are for the moſt part, the ſign 
of a profane heart.” I have made this digreſſion, 
not in order to beg the queſtion, but in hopes of 
giving a ſerious caſt to the argument, and of ſecu- 
ring the candid attention of my readers, whilft 1 
proceed to ſhew, 

In the firſt place, that reading ſermons cannot 
receive the leaſt countenance from the word of 
God, and muſt for ever diſclaim the leaſt ſhadow 
of ſupport either from ſcripture precept, or ſcrip- 
ture example. If the prophets were commanded 
to record any thing in à book, it was for the uſe of 
the future, rather than the preſent generation. 
I. xxx. 8. Moſes, Samuel, Elijah and Eliſha, 
under various circumſtances, ſeem to have ſpoken 

according 


| [7] | 
according to the impreſſions of the preſent moment, 
And whoever reads Nehem. viii. to verſe ninth, 
will meet with, what I conceive to be, a caſe in point. 
There all the Jews were convened by public autho- 
rity. The cauſes for which this aſſembly was called 
together were extremely critical, and the purpoſes to 
be anſwered thereby ſerious and perplexing ; and of 
courſe, if ever a written addreſs were neceſſary, 
it certainly muſt be ſo on an occaſion ſo trying and 
important, And yet the idea never ſeems to have 
entered into the mind of Ezra. He ſolemnly opened 
the book in the ſight of the people; and then he, 
with other Levites of eminence, read in the book, 
in the law of God diftini#ly, and gave the ſenſe, juſt 
as zeal for God, the ordinary influences of the ſpirit, 
preſent circumſtances and common underſtanding 


_ dictated. | | 


To ſay that they were ex!raordinarily inſpired, in 
the preſent inſtance, would be prepoſterous. None 
of the perſons, who took the lead in the ſerious ſer- 
vice of the day, made any pretenſions thereto. The 
whole of their proceedings evince that they did got 
act by immediate direction from heaven, but cor- 
rected abuſes and eſtabliſhed thoſe regulations 
which they believed to be agreeable to the divine 
law, according as they were inclined thereunto by 
a well informed judgment, and genuine piety to- 
wards God. Perhaps indeed, there are fewer traces 
of extraordinary inſpiration in the books of Nehe- 
miah, Ezra and Eſther than in all the other parts of 
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the Bible. All Scripture is,” undoubtedly, “ given 
by inſpiration of God,” but in many caſes, this in- 
ſpiration, 1 apprehend, is to be ſought for and 
diſcovered, not in a ſudden direction of men to the 
choice of particular words and phraſes, but as it 
operated in ſecretly determining them to the adopt- 
ing of particular meaſures for the accompliſhment 
of certain ends; and as it ſuperintended the writings 
and actions of the prophets and apoſtles, ſo as to 
preſerve the analogy of faith, to maintain a con- 
ſiſtency in the whole canon of revelation, and in 
the wiſe diſpenſations of God. 

The book of Job, though ennobled with all the 
bold imagery of eaſtern figure and hyperbole, and 
embelliſhed with all the grandeur and grace which 
may be expected from the pen of an inſpired poet; 
yer, ſtript of theſe ornaments, it appears to be a 
real hiſtory, founded on fact. The different inter- 
locutors, who took their various parts in the debate, 
ſpake with wonderful propriety and pertinency, 
though they had not a book amongſt them ; and 
probably there was not then a book in the world. 
All their anſwers and defences were impromptu, and 
juſtly applied to the ſpeeches before delivered ; 
but that they were not divinely inſpired is clear from 
the charge, which the Almighty brought againſt 
them, of “ not having ſpoken of him the thing 
which was right as his ſervant Job had done.” 
I readily grant that the ſtory has gained much from 
being related by Moſes, as moſt ſuppoſe, and from 

| Its 
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its being clothed is a poetic dreſs; nevertheleſs he 
muſt be allowed to have given us the ſubſtance of 
what was ſpoker, in this free debate of Job and his 
friends; and the inference I would draw from 
hence is, that if plain men, at this early age of the 
world, unaided by, what is called, a liberal educa- 
tion, could go on in a continued diſcourſe upon 
religion; and talk ſenſe without a book, our ad- 
vancements in knowledge, in this age of refinement, 
leave us little room for boaſting, if our clergy can- 
not adfreſs their people for thirty or forty minutes, 
upon any divine ſubject, without the help of a 
book | 

Our Lord's conduct will not, I ſuppoſe, be 
allowed as a fair alluſion in the preſent caſe, be- 
cauſe © he ſpake as never man ſpake; and becauſe 
« God gave not the ſpirit by meaſure unto him ;” 
but we muſt not forget that he is ſet forth as our 
great pattern, and therefore, as far as his example is 
imitable, we ought to follow his ſteps. He never 


— 


* How contrary is ſuch an opinion to the judgment of the 
Archbiſhop of Cambray ? He thinks that “ prief who under- 
« ſtands the ſcriptures fully, and has the gift of ſpeaking, ſup- 
« ported by the authority of his function, and of a good life, 
« might make excellent diſcourſes without much preparation. 
For one ſpeaks eaſily of ſuch truths, as make a clear, and 
« ſtrong impreſſion on his mind.” Treat. on Eloq. According 
therefore to the ſentiments of Fenelon, if men cannot preach 
without a book, and without a great deal of preparation, it is be- 
cauſe they do not feel ſufficiently. 
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made uſe of notes in preachingg much leſs did he . 
ever impoſe ſuch a weariſome burden on his fol- 9 
lowers. When he entered into the ſynagogue at * 
; Nazareth, Lake iv. 16. he opened the book, took 
4 his text, perhaps from the Jeon for the day, ſhut it 
| again, and then began his diſcourſe to the people 
before him. He never directed his diſciples to uſe 
written ſermons, but, on the contrary, for their com- 
fort, qualification and encouragement, graciouſly 
engaged © to give them a mouth and wiſdom which 
« all their adverſaries ſhould not be able to gain- 
« ſay or reſiſt.” If therefore the uſe of written ſer- 
mons is contrary to every thing we know of the 
conduct of the prophets, to the example of our _* 
Lord, and to the directions given to his diſciples, 1 
during his abode with them upon earth; and if te 
practice receives no ſanction from any part thereof, 
men ſhould be cautious how they introduce, or 
venture to plead for a cuſtom which the Great 
Head of the church has no where recommended, 
nor in any way enjoined. 

I feel no difficulty in admitting that the apoſtles 
were endued with the extraordinary gifts of the 
Holy Ghoſt ; had, in many inſtances, the power of 
Chriſt, in a ſupereminent degree, reſting upon them, 

| were frequently carried beyond themſelves, and 
} pale as they were inwardly moved by the ſpirit of God. 
But I dare not ſay it was always fo with them. It 
| is not my wiſh to ſhock the feelings of any of m ye 
| readers by, what ſome may eſteem, a bold and 
| | hazardous 
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hazardous aſſertion; but I greatly queſtion whether, 
after having attentively read thoſe epitomes of ſer- 
mons, which we meet with in the Acts of the Apo- 
ftles, a man muſt not be obliged to own, that the 
wonderful effects which attended the preaching of 
St. Paul, St. Peter, and others, were not owing ſo much 
to the now unattainable excellence of their diſcourſes, 
in their ſubſtance and management, as to the power 
and unction of the Holy Ghoſt which accompanied 
the delivery of them. God forbid that I ſhould 
ſay any thing tending to derogate from the glory 
and authenticity of the written word, but I am 
inclined to think, that the diſcourſes of the apoſtles, 
in general, are ſuch as we may ſuppoſe every man 
of piety, prudence, education and good miniſterial 
abilities would deliver on ſimilar occaſions. See 
Acts ii. 13. 41. vii. 11, 12. &c. xvii. 22. &c. 
XXil. 1. XXIV, 10. &c. xxvi. 1. &c. Let any man 
of candour, deliberately conſider the above paſſages, 
and then I cannot help believing that the diſcourſes 
of the apoſtles, in common caſes, will appear to 
him ſuch as do not require any more aſſiſtance from 
God, either in the conception or delivery of them, 
than what all, who are truly called ro the miniſtry, 
ought to pray for, and have a right to expect upon his 
authority who has ſaid, Lo, I am with you always, 
even unto the end of the world.“ 


In this reſpect St. Auguſtine aſſerts more than 1 dare con- 
tend for. He declares that a miniſter ſhould conſider thoſe 
words of our Lord as belonging to every pious ſoul: © Take 
no thought what you ſhall ſpeak,” &c. See a note farther on. 
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It may not be amiſs to inquire what was the 
conduct of the primitive church, as to the manner 
of preaching the word, at that time. For though 
the method of public inſtruction, practiſed by the 
immediate ſucceſſors of the apoſtles, differed widely 
from our's, the diſcourſes of the fathers being uſu- 
ally a kind of exhortation or harangue upon ſome 
particular topic; a pſalm or a paragraph, out of 
ſome part of the word of God, being choſen to en- 
large upon; or elſe a number of parallel ſcriptures 
were collected together and read, and a general 
doctrine raiſed from thence; yet, it will appear, that 
whatever their method was, they were ignorant of 
written preparations; and ſo far were they from 
being in conſtant and general uſe, it will be proved, 
from what will be hereafter ſaid, that they were 
never uſed in the manner we now uſe them. 

Whether the homilies of Chryſoſtom and others 
were written before or after, or at the time of de- 
livery, by perſons appointed for that purpoſe ; or 
whether they, on ſpecial occaſions, read them, or 
delivered them memoriter, has little to do with the 
preſent enquiry; becauſe could it be proved that 
they did read them, particular examples are an in- 
ſufficient rule for general practice; and our advance- 
ment, in the argument, would be trifling indeed to 
ſay, which never can be proved, that, in certain 


. caſes, they read ſome, unleſs it can be proved they 


read all. But, though I do not mean to reſt the 
matter here, were I to venture a conjecture of my 
own, 
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own, in a point which is involved in ſome degree 
of obſcurity, I ſhould be led to think, that many 
of the diſcourſes of the fathers, which are handed 
down to us, are private recollections of what they 
had delivered in public ; and that they were after- 
wards publiſhed, at the requeſt of the people; or, 
it may be, were intended as ſtandards and illuſtra- 
tions of the chriſtian doctrine ; and on that account 
were afterwards diſperſed, for the benefit of thoſe 
who had not the opportunity of attending the 
miniſtry of thoſe eminent characters, whoſc names 
they ſeverally bear. 

It is an unfortunate circumſtance, in the preſent 
buſineſs, where deeply rooted vulgar prejudices are 
to be contended with, that they who have ſtudied 
the fathers, and attempted to collect evidence 
therefrom, as to the plan of public preaching pur- 
ſued by them, were men who were manifeſtly at- 
tached to written ſermons ; and who, from ſeeing the 
abuſes which ſome had run into, who were called 
extempore preachers, in order to prevent ſuch irregu- 
larities, with the beſt motives that authors could 


act from, have unwittingly perplexed the queſtion, 


by drawing a veil over the truth, and deducing thoſe 
conſequences from kiſtoric facts, which, when care- 
fully examined, they cannot be allowed to furniſh. 
Theſe men ſeem not to be able to ſeparate the idea 
of reading ſermons, in the primitive churches, from 
the circumſtance of our having many volumes of 
ſermons or homilies. publiſhed by the fathers ; 
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whereas the truth is, that written diſcourſes, if ever 
uſed, which I cannot allow, and even the previous 
ſtudy of ſermons, was, in a great meaſure, peculiar to 
the younger and inferior clergy. Neither do we find 
that the writing, and laboured compoſition of ſer- 
mons was ordinarily urged even upon the younger 
clergy. St. Auſtin, having expreſſed an unwilling- 
neſs to preach before certain biſhops, when he was 
young, received the following anſwer. Aſt and it 
ſhall be given thee, for it is not ye that ſpeak, but that 
which is given unto you, ye miniſter unto us.“ The 
reading of lectures in divinity ſchools, practiſed by 
Origen and others, has no concern with the preſent 
debate. It is natural to ſuppoſe that the new con- 
'verts to chriſtianity, eſpecially, would wiſh to have 
copies of the ſermons delivered by thoſe miniſters 
who had been inſtrumental in bringing them to the 
knowledge of the truth; and many, no doubt, 
found their account in taking down the ſermons of 
the moſt eminent preachers of that day, and after- 
wards ſelling the copies ; and therefore, as the mi- 
niſters then preached without notes, though not al- 
ways without previous ſtudy, there were men who 
were named Taxvypapoi, or ſhort-hand writers, who 
penned the diſcourſes of thoſe miniſters who were 
eſteemed moſt famous in their day. 


C Si ſermo deeſt, pete et accipies. Non enim vos eſtis qui 
loquimini, ſed quod datur vobis, hoc miniſtratis nobis.“ See 
Bing. Antiquities, vol. VI. chap. iv. p. 486. 
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1 do not underſtand, neither can I credit what 
Bingham ſays upon this head, namely, that Origen 
was the firſt who ventured to preach in the real ex- 
tempore (i. e.) unpremeditated way.“ If he means 
that Origen was the firſt who permitted the ra- 
xvypapu t take down his ſermons, I ſhall not diſ- 
pute with him, though certainly he might have 
expreſſed himſelf more intelligibly. He tells us 
however, that when Origen had attained to the 
ſixtieth year of his age, he had acquired the habit 
of preaching extempore, that is, without previous 
ſtudy ; and that then he ſuffered the raxνEc to 
take down his diſcourſes, which he never would do 
before. We are told by the ſame author, that Origen 
preached ex/empore almoſt daily, and that his ſer- 
mions were taken from his mouth by the notaries; that 
he catechetical diſcouries of St. Cyril are ſuppoſed 
1 to be of this kind, becauſe at the beginning of moſt 
| of them it is ſaid in the title to be Lxeπ,i⅝tesaa, f an 
extempore diſcourſe. St. Chryſoſtom delivered theſe 
5 extempore ( unpremeditated) diſcourſes frequently. 


* This matter is afterwards better explained by Bingham, 
vol. VI. p. 535. where he obſerves, from Euſebius, that Origen 
did not ſuffer the notaries to take down his ſermons till he was 
ſixty years of age. 

+ Whether the copier megnt to pay St. Cyril a compliment, 
I will not ſay, but it is ſcarcely credible that ſo great a man 
would go through a courſe of lectures without ſtudying his ſub- 
jet. Poſſibly the term may not imply that there was no pre- 
vious thought about them ; and perhaps the whole we ought 
to gather from the title is, that they were not laboured diſcourſes. 


Ruffin 
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Ruffin ſays he has tranſlated twenty of the diſcourſes 
of Gregory Nazianzen and St. Bazil; which were 
delivered in that way. The like account is given 
of Atticus, whoſe ſermons were ſo well received 
by his hearers, that they took them down in writing. 
St. Auſtin often preached upon plates 0 ſcripture 
which were accidentally read in the church, and 
which he had thought nothing of before he came 
thither. He himſelf ſays, that on a certain day he 
came to church with a determination to preach 
upon a particular pſalm, but that the reader, 
through hurry or miſtake, read another, and he 
therefore preached upon that pſalm, which was read, 
without any previous ſtudy.* 

If the fathers did not preach without a written 
preparation, what can we think of the manner in 5 
which they often introduced their diſcourſes ? 
When St. Auſtin had laid out his ſubject, and told 
his audience what points of doctrine he meant to 
handle, it was uſual with him to add, quantum Deus 
donaverit. He, and others before him, frequently 
WE. prayed for preſent aſſiſtance from above, and ex- 
horted their hearers to pray for them. This would 
| have been impious trifling, both with God and 
them, had they precluded all poſſibility of divine 
aſſiſtance, as ro any important enlargement in their 


A variety, of farther evidence, upon this head, may be 
obtained by conſulting Bingham, vol. VI. chap. iv. p. 483, 
489, &c. 


diſcourſes, 
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diſcourſes, by bringing a written ſermon in their 
Pockets !* | 

Moſt of the miſtakes, relative to the preaching 
of the ancients, might have been avoided, had men 
attended to the diſtinction of Sidonius Apollinaris. 
He divides ſermons into two claſſes, in his letter 
to Fauſtus biſhop of Riez; namely, predicationes 
repentinæ, and predicationes elucubrate.F Unfor- 
tunately, for the cauſe of religion, cuſtom has of 
late added a third claſs, which the ancients knew 
nothing about: and this third claſs, (i. e.) the 
4 prædicationes ſcriptæ, (written ſermons) has nearly 
thruſt out the other two. The miniſters of our day 
ſeem to have forgotten that a ſermon may be ſtudied 
and /aboured without being committed to writing. 
| Writing therefore, for the pulpit, is abſolutely a 
$ novel idea. For my own part, I would not even 
exclude the prædicaliones repentinæ, (totally unpre- 
meditated diſcourſes) becauſe I would wiſh every 
miniſter to be apt and ready 0 teach; but the 
prædicationes elucubrate, ſtudied ſermons, for that is 
the meaning of the term as above uſed, are what I 
molt approve. 


* It is the opinion of the Archbiſhop of Cambray, after 
Cicero, that though all the parts of a diſcourſe ſhould be ranged - 
exactly in the memory, &c. yet that we are ſo to uſe this pre- 
paration, as to be ready off hand, to add whatever may be 
occaſionally ſuggeſted, from a view of the audience, or un- 
expected accidents. See his Treatiſe on Eloq. p. 110, 111. 

+ © Licet prædicationes tuas, nunc repentinas, nunc, cum ratio 
popoſcerit, elucubratas, raucus plauſor audierim.“ \ 
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The Taxvypapa, or ſhort-hand writers, were a 
uleful ſet of men before the diſcovery of printing ; 
but if ſermons had been then written, the interrup- 
tion they muſt have given in the church, to thoſe 
who fat near them, might have been eaſily pre- 
vented by the preachers lending them their notes; 
and if this was not done, the reaſon muſt be obvi- 
ous, they had none to lend. 

Dr. Edwards, in his Preacher, a work recom- 
mended by the preſent biſhop of Cheſter, though 
he evidently inclines too much towards written diſ- 
courſes, after telling us that both the Greeks and 
Latins ſometimes read their ſpeeches, that Gregory 
the Great, St. Auſtin and others, at certain times, 
procured their diſcourſes to be written, and read by 
others in the church,* when they were weak and 

incapable 


Had the doctor proved that theſe great men read their own 
diſcourſes to the people, it might have had ſome weight in favour 
of written /ermons, but informing us that they were read by others 
is no more to the purpoſe, than if he had reminded us of the 
circumſtance of Baruch's reading the roll, which he wrote from 
the lips of Jeremiah, or had alledged this in ſupport of written 
ſermons. It was indeed ſeldom that either Greeks or Latins 


| read their ſpeeches ; and it is worthy remark, that their hiſtorians 


never tranſcribe any of them, but give us the ſubſtance of them, 
clothed in their own language. The Archbiſhop of Cambray's 
account of this matter differs materially from that of Dr. Ed- 
wards. ©* We know very well,” ſays that good prelate, “ that the 
« ancient orators compoſed and wrote their harangues before 
« they Hale them in public; but that they did not get them by 
« heart, word for word, we have ſeveral reaſons to prove. Even 
« the orations of Demoſthenes, as we have them, ſhew rather the 

« ſublimity 
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incapable of doing it themſelves; and that Luther 
preached out of the book for an example to others ;* 
nevertheleſs, at laſt, „out of the honeſt truth ” he 
is conſtrained to add, © bur nothing of this that I 
« have ſaid is to diſparage the gift of memory, 


ee ſublimity and vehemence of a great genius, that was accuitomed 
« to ſpeak powerfully of public affairs, than the accuracy and 
* paliteneſi of an author. As for Cicero, in ſeveral places of his 
* harangues, we find things ſpoken on ſudden emergencies, that 
* he could not poſſibly have foreſeen.” This remark of the 
biſhop is confirmed by Cicero himſelf. “Si quis cum cav/a 
« fit acturus, in itinere aut in arbulatione ſecum ipſe mln 
*« non reprehendatur, &. 


* That preaching out of the book was far from being the gene- 
ral cuſtom of that wonderful man, 1s evident from various paſ- 
ſages in his life, though he might have done it ſometimes by way 
of example and reproof to certain miniſters, who had not ſuſi- 
cient experience in the miniſtry to do without ſuch helps; though 
it can in no wiſe excuſe thoſe who are content to go on in the jog- 
trot way, without endeavouring to attain this effential qualifica- 
tion of the miniſter, which it is my intention to recommend. 
Luther, no doubt, had his trials from forward young men, and it 
particularly concerned him, at that time, to be upon his guard, 
ſurrounded, as he was, by enemies, who were prepared to take 
every advantage againſt him and his party. I have ſomewhere 
heard, that. he was once preſent in a church, at a time when the 
timid Melancthon attempted to preach upon thoſe words of our 
Lord, I am the good ſhepherd,” but that either being over- 
awed by the preſence of Luther, or having his ideas bewildered, 
from ſome other cauſe of embarraſſment, ' he could not advance 
one ſentence in his ſermon ; and that Luther, ſeeing his ſituation, 
bid him leave the pulpit, telling him he was a pretty good ſheep, 
but a forry ſhepherd; and that then he himſelf went up and 
- preached. I do not however recollect that. Melancthon was 

blamed for not taking his notes with him. 
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te which is a deſirable and choice talent, and particu- 
ce larly is of great uſe to the paſtors of the church. 
te Such of them as are bleſſed with a tenacious me- 
© mory, ought to exert it, if thoſe inconveniences, 
« which I have mentioned before, be taken care of 
ce and prevented. Yea, if that faculty be not fo 
e ſtrong and vivid in ſome of them as that of 
others, they will do well to amend the fault of it 
« by art, that they may be more capable of doing 
c good in this part of their miniſtry.” “ 

Enough perhaps has been ſaid to account for ſo 
many of the ſermons of the fathers being handed 
down to us ; nevertheleſs, I cannot diſmiſs this 
part of my ſubject without a farther inveſtigation, 
the right underſtanding of it being ſo eſſential to 
the eſtabliſhing of my chief deſign. Bingham ſays 
the public notaries were frequently allowed, by the 
authors? conſent, ro publiſh what they had written. 
In which caſe it was uſual for the preacher to re- 
view his own dictates, and to correct ſuch miſtakes, 
and ſupply ſuch deficiences as might be occaſioned 
by the haſte of the ſcribe, or alter ſome things which 
were not ſo accurately ſpoken in ſudden and extem- 
pore diſcourſes, This is evident from what Gregory 
the Great ſays in his preface to his homilies upon 
Ezekiel; i. e. that thoſe homilies were firſt taken 
from his mouth as he ſpake them to the people, and 
that after eight years, at the requeſt of his brethren, 
he collected them from the papers of the notaries, 

5 


* Edwards's Preacher, vol. I. p. 221. 
and 
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and reviewed, corrected and amended them. So 
again in his preface upon Job he ſays ſome of the 
homilies were compoſed, (either before or after he 
delivered the ſubſtance of them in public) and 
others were taken down by the notaries; and thoſe 
which were taken down by them, when he had re- 
viewed them, adding ſome things, and rejecting 
others, and leaving many things as he found them, 
that then, with ſuch emendations, he compoſed 
them into books and publiſhed them. But many 
times the notaries publiſhed what they had written 
without the author's conſent. In which caſe we find 
them ſometimes remonſtrating againſt this, as a 
clandeſtine practice. Thus Gaudentius ſays, he 
« did not own thoſe homilies as his, which were firſt 
&« taken by the notaries, /atently and by ſtealib, and 
ce then publiſhed by others, imperfely and by halves, 
« with great chaſms and interruptions in them. 
« He would not therefore acknowledge them for 
ce his diſcourſes which the notaries had written in 
ce extreme haſte, and publ:ſhed without giving him 
ce any opportunity to ſuperviſe and correct them.” 
In proportion as vital chriſtianity declined, the in- 
tereſt of ſuperſtition was too ſucceſsfully ſerved by 
repreſenting the fathers as prodigies of piety, whoſe 
attainments, in ſanctity, it was preſumptuous for 
perſons, in ſucceeding ages, to hope to arrive at; 
conſequently, an extravagant veneration was enter- 
tained for their memory, their writings were ſought 
after with the utmoſt avidity; and as the idle race 


of 
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of recluſes had ſufficient time for this buſineſs, they 
made a merit of collecting them, and reducing 
them to that order in which we now have them; 
and for theſe reaſons it is not at all ſtrange that ſuch 
loads of them have been preſerved, and names 
given to many of them, whoſe true, legitimate fa- 
ther it would be difficult to demonſtrate.* 

But beſides the cuſtom of taking down ſermons 
by public notaries, many of the hearers (of the 
« fathers) learned the art of notaries, whom the 
« Greeks called i&vypapu, and raxvypapu, ready writers, 
ec that they might be able to take down, in writing, 
« the ſermons of famous preachers, word for word 
« as they delivered them; by which means many 
« of their extempore ſermons were handed down to 
« poſterity, which muſt otherwiſe have died in the 
<« ſpeaking,” F and therefore it muſt be rather mat- 
ter of ſurprize that we have not more of theſe diſ- 
courſes, than that we ſhould have ſo many of them, 
though they were not penned by the authors them- 
ſelves, | | 

Had the {kill of Dr. Edwards and Mr. Bingham, 
in the arrangement of their materials, and their 
impartiality in the repreſentation of facts, equalled 
their diligence in collecting them, it would have 
ſaved me much trouble in this part of my under- 


i From the reputation of the fathers I deſire not to detract. 
Good men they were, but we ſhould not think more highly of 
them than they deſerve. 


+ See Bingham, vol. VI. p. 534. | 
taking ; 
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taking; but their unfortunate bias for written ſermons 
has occaſioned a wretched perplexity and viſible 
inconſiſtency in their ſtatement of hiſtoric evidence, 
which an honeſt diſregard for general example 
would have eaſily prevented. However, from a 
candid examination of what they have ſaid, and by 
collecting and comparing all the circumſtances 
together, which J have been capable of obtaining, 
I will venture to aſſert, firſt, that miniſters did not 
read their own ſermons to the people in the primi- 
tive church :* ſecondly, that when the ſermons or 
homilies of others were read by the deacons, which 
was ſometimes done, when the ſtated miniſters of 
the place happened to be ill, they were read as 
the ſermons of others, and not palmed upon the 
people as the fruit of their own ſtudy : thirdly, 
that though even ſome of the biſhops ſtooped fo 
low as to commit the ſermons of other men to me- 
mory, in order to deliver them to their congrega- 


It has been aid, that the example of miniſters in the 
primitive church, is not our rule of conduct, and I do not un- 
dertake to prove that it is; but as theſe men muſt be ſuppoſed 
to follow the example of the apoſtles and firſt preachers of the 
goſpel, they who do not think themſelves bound to purſue their 
practice, ought at leaſt to allow that their example muſt furniſh 
a ſatisfactory apology for thoſe who eſteem it their duty to tread 
in their ſteps; and they ſhould learn from thence to exerciſe a little 
charity towards men who are rather more ſcrupulous than them- 
ſelves, and who do not think they are left at liberty to chalk 
out new ways of preaching, and who cannot believe a cuſtom 
lawful, merely becauſe it is no where ch forbidden. 
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tions, and though St. Auſtin tenderly apologizes 
for ſuch, yet the cenſures which theſe ſteps drew 
upon thoſe who ventured to take them, prove that 
ſuch inſtances were ſingular ; that ſuch expedients 
were then eſteemed diſgraceful innovations, and muſt 
therefore ſerve to ſhew how early men were prone 
to ſeek a ſhelter for their own ignorance, to indulge 
their own pride, idleneſs and vanity, by departing 
from the ſcripture method of preaching. 

Of the cuſtom of preaching from written prepara- 

tions the Church of England has long ſtood a ſolitary 
example. Reading ({ermons) we are told by biſhop 
Burnet, “is peculiar to this nation, and is endured in 
no other.“ The general practice, both of proteſtants 
and papiſts abroad, is againſt us. Whether their 
miniſters preach memoriter or not it is needleſs to in- 
quire. The very term memoriter, ſhews that the 
miniſters, who ſtoop to that /aviſh method, in fact, 
declare that preaching without a book is the right 
Way of preaching. If they have notes, they leave 
them in their ſtudy, or keep them in their pockets ; 
and every departure from this rule is therefore a 
deviation from general example amongſt foreigners, 
A native of Switzerland, who was a clergyman of 
our church, whom all, who had the happineſs of 
| * Paſtoral Care, p. 205. I ſhall now mention a particular, 
«© wherein your whole body (the clergy) will be againſt me, and the 
* laity, almoſt to a man, on my ſide. However it came about, I can- 
te not get over the prejudice of taking ſome little offence at the 
« clergy for perpetually reading their ſermons; perhaps my frequent 
« hearing of foreigners, who never make uſe of notes, may have 
« added to my di/eu!.” Dean Swiſt. 


knowing, 
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knowing, remember with veneration, and whoſe 
veracity may be ſafely depended upon, ſaid he was 
one day preſent in a church in Geneva, where a 
young man was preaching who happened to be fo 
far confuſed as not to be able to recover the thread 
of his diſcourſe ; that in this. perplexiry he took out 
his notes, and finiſhed his ſermon from them ; but 
he added, that the circumſtance occaſioned as much 
wonder and ſyrpriſe in that city, as we may ſuppoſe 
an extempore ſermon would do, were it delivered in 
St. Margaret's, Weſtminſter, or St. Paul's Cathe- 
dral.“ 5 | 

Written 


* Preaching memoriter, is, to be ſure, poor mechanical work. 
If a man can recollect the general and particular heads of his 
diſcourſe, 1 ſee little more that the memory has to do for him, 
Let the preacher make a proper choice of, fully underſtand, and 
heartily enter into his ſubject, and then ſuitable words will preſent 
themſelves. | 

— “ Cui lecta potenter erit res, 
« Nec facundia deſeret hunc, nec lucidus ordo.” Horace. 


Biſhop Wilkins alſo ſpeaks much to the ſame purpoſe. As for 
« the manner of compoſing ſermons,” he obſerves, it will not be 
convenient for one that is a conſtant preacher to pen all his diſ- 
*« courſes, or to tie himſelf to phraſes. When we have the mat- 
ter and notion well digeſted, the expreſſion of it will eaſily fol- 
* low, whereas to be confined to particular words, beſides the 
«« great oppreſſion of the memory, will likewiſe much prejudice 
the operations of the mind; the judgment will be much weak- 
« ened, and the affections dulled, when the memory is over- 
„ much burdened and vexed.” Gift of Preaching, p. 202. 
Though all ſermons in Scotland,” ſays biſhop Burnet's biogra- 
pher, © were delivered without book, yet were they premeditated 
D 2 *« diſcourſes, 
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Written preparations, | have been told, are be- 
come common about the court in Sweden ; the 
cuſtom alſo of reading ſermons to the people, by 
their miniſters, , ſpreads in Scotland, as it almoſt 
univerſally abtains amongſt the preſbyterians in 
England. But why is it ſo? Is it not becauſe the 
life of religion is, in a great meaſure, loſt amongſt 
them? Is it not alſo partly on this account, that 
the aniniſters do not like the trouble of gaining the 
habit, or are unwilling to incur the reproach of 


« diſcourſes, firſt written, and then learned by heart; which was 
« a loſs of time Mr. Nairn could not bear, and therefore ſoon 
« put our author (biſhop Burnet) upon attempting to preach ex- 
« tempore, which he continued to practiſe all the reſt of his life. 
« And he attained to an eaſineſs in it, chiefly by allotting many 
« hours in the day to meditation upon all ſorts of ſubjects, and by 
te accuſtoming himſelf, at thoſe times, (as will be ſeen more at 
large farther on in the work) to ſpeak his thoughts, ſtudying 
& to render his expreſſion correct.“ 

That flaviſh method of preparing diſcourſes, for the pulpit, 
which the biſhop and Mr. Nairn, ſo much to their credit, diſ- 
dained to comply with, if I miſtake not, is called by the Scotch 
divines manding their ſermons, that is, committing them to 
memory, which I ſhould ſay, if I were not unwilling to irri- 
tate, is acting like the toiling /cbo/-boy in their ſtudy, and like 
parrots in the pulpit. And if many of their diſcerning hearers 
were to ſpeak their minds, they would be of the opinion of the 
gentleman who lately ſaid, < I have no notion of this repeat- 
« ing of ſermons by rote; the man will never get a congregation.” 
St. Auſtin thought that © they who get their ſermons by heart, 
« word for word, muſt loſe one great end and benefit of preach- 
« ing ;” and therefore he © only prepared his ſubject, without 
te burdening his memory with all the words of his ſermon.” Arch- 
biſhop of Cambray. 

| preaching 
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preaching without a book ? Are they not in doubt 
whether the carnal, worldly ſpirit of their hearers 
will ſubmit to this ? 

I do not ſpeak at random here. It is not long 
fince the members of a certain congregation, not 
twenty miles from Liverpool, were dreadfully 
| alarmed with the apprehenſion of their miniſter be- 
coming an extempore preacher ; and I dare ſay, both 
miniſters and people, of the above deſcription, 
felicitate themſelves in having the example of the 
clergy of the church of England under which to 
ſhelter themſelves. Nevertheleſs, men of ſenſe can- 
not but be aware of the inconveniences to which 
written ſermons expoſe thoſe who make uſe of them, 
and therefore Dean Swift, in his letter to a young 
clergyman, and Dr. Edwards in his Preacher, 
ſpeaking of the accompliſhments neceſſary for all 
public ſpeakers, obſerve, that they ſhould be able 
to deliver themſelves unembarraſſed by notes; and 
that they who have not attained to this, ſhould be 
ſo far maſters of their ſubject as readily to take off 
a ſentence with one glance of the eye. For want 
of this, moſt of thoſe who read their ſermons, fix 
their eyes on their book like a dull monotonous 
ſchool-boy, or ſtand motionleſs in the pulpit like 
a ſpeaking ſtatue.“ 

How 


„ There are ſeveral that ſcandalouſly confine themſelves 
ce to their papers, and read them but indifferently neither. A 
* man would be tempted to think that ſome of them are but 

| | D 3 then 
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| How this reproach is come upon us it is dif- 
ficult poſitively to ſay ; neither can it be eaſily de- 
termined when, or by whom this cuſtom of ſubſti- 
tuting reading for preaching was firſt introduced. 
Some have ſaid that the calumnies raiſed by the 
papiſts againſt biſhop Latimer, determined him to 
write his ſermons, that he might have it in his 
power to refute their ſlanders, if they attempted to 


put into his mouth what he never meant to utter. 


Mr. 


ce then learning to read, or that they had never ſeen their notes 
te before that time. Theſe men fix their eyes on their auritten 
« proviſion, as if they were aſhamed to look their hearers in the 
« face.” Edwards's Preacher, vol. I. p. 222. Others 
again,“ as Dean Swift remarks, © have a trick of popping up 
<« and down every moment from their paper to the audience, like 
ce an idle ſchool-boy on a repetition day. In this caſe, Dr. Byrom 
would aſk | 

« What is a ſermon, good or bad, 

« If a man reads it like a lad? 


« As my ſermons,” ſays Mr. Wakefield in his Memoirs, et were 
& uſually compoſed in the week before I preached them (for 
« I never borrowed a line from any man whatever) by the 
« aſſiſtance of a tolerable, tenacious memory, I had ſeldom 
ce occaſion to look upon the book; a practice attended with two 
« excellent effects, without which preaching can ſcarcely be 
« attended to by any congregation. Your voice is not loſt in the 
« pulpit, but diffuſes itſelf through the church ; and the audi- 


« ence is impreſſed with a good opinion of your abilities, which 


« js highly ſerviceable in ſecuring attention, and adding autho- 
« rity to your inſtruction. I have been told that when my friend 
te the biſhop of Cork, who is gifted with a very fluent eloquence, 
« firſt entered upon a curacy near Cambridge, the town was 

| ce over-run 
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Mr. Newton, in his addreſs to the inhabitants of 
St. Mary Woolnoth, ſuppoſes, that as the cuſtom 
of the puritans, under the Oliverian uſurpation, was 
to preach extempore, or from ſhort notes, the con- 
forming clergy, out of pure enmity to the non- 
conformiſts, ran into the deplorable extreme of 
almoſt univerſally writing their ſermons. A dread- 
ful way of manifeſting their contempt. It is how- 
ever certain that the time, when the practice be- 
came general, muſt have been conſiderably ſubſe- 
quent to the reformation, and that it was not then 
conceived that miniſters would deign to have re- 
courſe to ſuch an expedient ; for we are told, in the 
preface to the Book of Homilies, that they were 
deſigned for the uſe of thoſe who © had not the 


ce over- run with methodiſts. His diſcernment readily pointed out 
« the principal cauſe of the emptineſs of the church, whilſt the 
e neighbouring barn teemed with catechumens ; namely, the 
« hum drum method of fixing the eye immoveably on the Bak, 
« where nothing diſtinguiſhes the exhibitioner from a fare of 
« wood or ſtone, but the droning whine, and the mumbling lip. 
He adopted inſtantly the extemporaneous mode of preaching, 
«« and ſoon transferred the ſwarm to his own hive. Had I con- 
c tinued my miniſtrations in the church, I ſhould have purſued 
« the ſame method, as I had made the experiment, in part, with 
« ſucceſs, by delivering two diſcourſes on the Lord's Prayer 
from a few lines containing only introductory words of ſen- 
« tences.” I inſert this paſſage, on account of the general 
ſentiment it is meant to ſupport, without approving either of the 
ſpirit of the author, or the motives from which his good friend 
the biſhop, is ſaid to have acted. 
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| ce gift of preaching ſufficiently to inſtruct the peo- 
5 tt ple. Whereas, upon our preſent plan, it 
| ſhould have been held forth as the reſource of thoſe 
q who had not learned to write, or who had no books 
from which they could meanly tranſcribe their ſer- 
mons. Biſhop Burnet ſcarcely ever preached by 
notes.F And whatever the judicious Hooker 
thought 


This opinion is conſiderably ſtrengthened by what is ſaid in 
Stripe's Life of Archbiſhop Grindal, In the time of queen 
Elizabeth he drew up a form or model for conducting the cere- 
mony of penance, for thoſe who were convicted of fornication, 
adultery, &c. He ordered the penitent to ſtand in the ſheet, in 
the church, during the whole time of the ſermon. In ſome part 
| of the ſermon, the preacher was to advert to the caſe, and to 
| aſk the penitent a number of queſtions in ſomething like a. form, 
which the archbiſhop ſets down mutatis mutandis, And it is 
1 added, this done, the preacher or miniſter may briefly ſpeak 
þ | « what they think meet for the time, place and perſon ; directing, 

| 


* in the end, the congregation preſent to pray to God for the 
te penitent, &c. and the rather, if they fee any good ſigns of 
ce true repentance in the perſon doing penance.” Theſe, circum- 
ſtances ſeem to me to prove, not only that the particuls? ſermon, 
on ſuch an occafion, was delivered extempore, and pro re nata, 
but the whole proceſs of the bufineſs goes plainly upon this 
ſuppoſition, that all ſermons were then ſuch, becauſe it was pro- 
vided, in the ſame form, that, in caſe there ſhould not be a 
preaching miniſter, the curate ſhould be enjoined to read a 


homily, and then aſk the queſtions at the end of his homily. 


+ Biſhop Burnet's biographer gives us the following anecdote 
reſpecting him. In the year 1691, when the ſees vacant by the 
deprivation of the non-juring biſhops were filled up, biſhop 
« Williams was appointed to preach one of the conſecration ſer- 

| | | ce mons 
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thought of the matter, in the early part of his life, 
there is reaſon to conclude he became, in the end, 
an extempore preacher. In the account of his life 
it is ſaid, « his ſermons were neither long nor 
« earneſt, but uttered with a grave zeal, and an 
« humble voice. His eyes always fixed on one 
ce place, to prevent his imagination from wandering; 
ce jnſomuch that he ſeemed to ſtudy as he ſpake. 
« Studying, not ſo much for matter, which he never 
tec wanted, as for apt illuſtrations to inform and teach 
ce his unlearned hearers by familiar examples, and 
« then make them better by ſtriking applications.“ 
All this was needleſs, and abſolutely impoſſible; 
at the time of preaching, if he had his ſermon in 
writing before him. © It was but ſeldom,” Mr. 
Nelſon tells us, * that biſhop Bull compoſed his 
ce ſermon entire, and committed it to writing. He 
« had only the ſcheme of his ſermon in writing, 
« and having, in the manner above deſcribed, ſe- 
© cured the ſubſtance of it, he did, by cuſtom and 


« mons at Bow church. But being detained, by ſome accident, 
« the clerk had twice ſet the pſalm, and ſtill the preacher did not 
appear; whereupon the archbiſhop of Canterbury (Tillotſon) 
« deſired Dr. Burnet, then biſhop of Sarum, to ſupply his place; 
« which he did; and, as the archbiſhop declared, gave them 
te the beſt ſermon he ever heard him preach. In 1705 he was 
«« appointed to preach the thankſgiving ſermon before the queen 
« at St. Pauls; and as it was the only diſcourſe he had ever 
ce written before-hand, ſo this was the only time that he was ever 
« at a pauſe in preaching, which, on that occaſion, laſted for 
% above a minute.“ 

ce practice, 
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et practice, bring himſelf to a great readineſs and 
ce fluency in expreſſing himſelf upon all ſubjects.“ 
Dr. Clarke preached extempore ſometimes, and 
Dr. Frampton, I have been told, did not ſo much 
as take a Bible into the pulpit with him ; and when 
archbiſhop Sharp was requeſted to preach twice 
in the day, his reply was, © that he could preach 
« twice, but that if he preached twice he mult prate 
e once,” which could not follow, as a neceſſary 
conſequence, if his ſermons were written. 

Be this as it may, preſent cuſtom and example 
ought to have no weight, where ſcripture precept is 
wanting, and ſcripture example is oppoſed. The Head 
of the church, I own, has given no expreſs com- 
mand either in the one way or the other ; but his 
example, and that of his immediate followers, muſt 
be allowed to favour that method of preaching 
which I would defend ; and when the wretched con- 
ſequences which have been introduced by the 
reading plan, are brought into the account, the ab- 
ſolute neceſſity of a reform muſt evidently appear. 

All will allow, who believe their Bibles, that in 
proportion as the grace of God operates upon 
the minds of miniſters, and in proportion as they 
feel the conſtraining influence of that love of Chriſt, 
of which the apoſtle ſpeaks in ſuch rapturous 
ſtrains, 2 Cor. v. 14. bearing them along, with a 
ſweet violence, in the moſt trying parts of the 
miniſterial office; and when they have a proper 
ſenſe of the value of thoſe ſouls, for whom Chriſt 
died, 
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died, powerfully impreſſed upon their hearts, in 
the ſame degree will they find their tongue unlocſad, 
and made as “ the pen of a ready writer. There 
will be, what we have not a word in the Engliſh 
language ſufficiently ſtrong to expreſs, that Tagpnoua, * 
as the Greeks called it, that /ibertas loquendi, that 
manly boldneſs, authority, freedom and perſpicuity 
of ſpeech, which will carry its own evidence along 
with it, and where it does not ſavingly convince it 
will be ſure to confound. 1 Theſſ. ii. 2. In ſhort, let 
us fix upon any caſe, immediately to our purpoſe, or 
upon what ſcripture character we pleaſe; let us con- 


* It is pleaſing to find that our views of important ſubjects 
coincide with thoſe of great and good men, whoſe learning, good 
ſenſe, and real religion were never diſputed ; and in handling a 
point of ſuch delicacy, where I have general practice and con- 
firmed prejudices to oppoſe, I am happy in ſeeing myſelf ſup- 
ported by reſpectable names, though fully perſuaded that I have 
truth on my fide. Biſhop Wilkins ſays, this liberty (i. e. of 
te preaching extempore) will breed a Tappnoic, ſuch a fitting confi- 
«« dence as ſhould be in that orator who is to have a power over 
« the affections of others, of which ſuch an one is ſcarce capable, 
who ſhall ſo ſervilely tie himſelf to particular words and expreſ- 
ce ſions from which he dares not vary for fear of being out.” Gift 
of Preaching, p. 202. The true orator thinks and feels; and 
« his words flow naturally from him. He does not depend on 
«« words, but they on him (ſays St. Auſtin). A man that has an 
“active ſoul, with a natural eaſineſs of ſpeech, improved by 
ce practice, needs never fear the want of expreſſions.” Arch. 
biſhop of Cambray. 

See alſo Fletcher's Portrait of St. Paul, tranſlated by Gilpin, 
vol. I. p. 367. 
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ſider Chriſt on the mountain, or on the great day of 
the feaſt, when he © ſtood and cried, ſaying, if any 
man thirſt, let him come unto me and drink ;”” let 
us take St. Peter on the day of Penticoſt, St. Paul 
before king Agrippa, or in the midſt of Mars Hill, 
and contraſt them with a demure, lifeleſs being, 
formally preſſing down his book upon the cuſhion 
before him; and farther add, if we wiſh to render 
the figure ſtill more incongruous, other marks of in- 
conſiſtency, in caſe of dim or ſhort-ſightedneſs, and 
then let us inquire how he is like them, or by what 
figure of ſpeech ſuch a man can be called a crier in 
God's cauſe, a boanerges, a ſon of thunder ? * 

Undoubtedly, if we look out for thoſe miniſters 
who have been moſt active and zealous in the cauſe 
of God and religion, and moſt ſucceſsful in turning 
men from fin to holineſs, and in enlarging the king- 
dom of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, in this and in all 
other ages, they will be found to be thoſe, whom 
the world, in deriſion, falſely calls extempore 
preachers. This remark ſhould not be lightly 


I readily allow that the above repreſentation does not uni- 
verſally apply, there being ſome miniſters who by diat of rehear- 
ſal, can nearly get off their ſermons by heart, and others, 
prompted by zeal for God, and warmly entering into what they 
have written, deliver their diſcourſes with life and animation; 
but even ſuch, though they may be really pious and valuable men, 
can only be called good readers, or good attors, but not good 
preachers with any propriety of language; and it mult likewiſe be 
granted that theſe inſtances are comparatively rare. . 
bf paſſed 
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paſſed over.“ Here is a fact, ſo notorious, that a 
reference to names, in confirmation of it, is abſo- 
lutely needleſs; and therefore, if extempore preaching, 
though very unfaſhionable, and extremely unpalat- 
able, be that kind of preaching which God, in ſo 
particular a manner, is pleaſed to own, how can 
any man conſider himſelf as poſſeſſed of the quali- 
fications neceſſary for the diſcharge of the mini- 
ſterial office, who 1s obliged to be beholden to thoſe 
helps, which God does not direct him to in his holy 
word, and which good men, upon ſcripture ground, 
cannot defend. 
But though, as before obſerved, it may be dif 

cult to determine whence, and from whom this 
practice of writing ſermons came, unleſs the cauſes 
already alledged ſhould be deemed ſatisfactory, it is 
eaſy to point out the various evils it is calculated to 
produce, as well as the various miſchiefs which 
have long; ago followed thereupon. For 1n the firſt 
place, I am bold to declare that it does encourage, 
and has, to an awful degree, encouraged and pro- 
moted zrreligion and contempt of God's word, both 
amongſt miniſters and people. To be an ambaſſador 
of Chriſt, a watchman to the houſe of Iſrael, an 


* Such men uſually find preaching a delightful employment to 
them, and if full congregations, crowded communions, and ſe- 
rious attentive hearers are to be allowed as proofs and evidences 
of reſpectable miniſterial abilities, moſt or all of theſe evidences 
will be met with, where there is a judicious extempore preacher 
in the church, | 

overſeer 


1 


overſeer over the flock of God, and a ſteward of the 
myſteries of Jehovah, implies an importance of en- 
gagement into which every thinking man will enter 
with fear and trembling. For however lightly ſome 
may eſteem theſe offices, a ſight of their weight and 
difficulty cauſed the chief of the apoſtles to aſk, 
with anxious concern, * who is ſufficient for theſe 
things?“ The falvation and condemnation of men 
are intimately connected with, and, in a certain ſenſe, 
ſuſpended upon what we ſay, whenever we ſtand up, 
in the houſe of God, to ſpeak to the people. The 
inquiry then ſhould be, not how we ſhall pleaſe 
ourſelves, perform our taſk, and gain the applauſe of 
our hearers; but how we ſhall deliver our own 
fouls? How we ſhall ſpeak ſo as to be © clear 
from the blood of all men,” ſo as to “ ſave our- 
ce ſelves, and them that hear us,” and by © manifeſ- 
tt tation of the truth, commend ourſelves to every 
* man's conſcience in the ſight of God?” Under 
theſe convictions, a man cannot be ſatisfied with 
having a diſcourſe ready written, which he hopes, 
upon the whole, will do.* On the contrary, he 
will inquire how Chriſt and his apoſtles preached ? 
How the primitive chriſtians preached ? How the 


* An extempore preacher, it is granted, may reaſon in the 
ſame manner, but ſuch an horrid profanation of the pulpit is not 
ſo common with that claſs of men. Extempore preaching has a 
direct tendency to call forth the powers of the ſoul into action, 
and when this is done there can be no need of patching up a 
miſerable make-fpift ſermon. 


greateſt 
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greateſt men in all ages have preached? and how he 
himſelf ſhall preach fo as to “ open finners' eyes, turn 
ce them from darkneſs to light, and from the power 
ce of ſatan to God, that they may receive remiſſion 
ce of fins, and finally obtain an inheritance amongſt 
cc all them that are ſanctified by faith in Chriſt 
« Jeſus?” Acts xxvi. 17, 18. For want of this 
due ſenſe of the ſeriouſneſs of the miniſterial 
charge, do not young men often ruſh into holy 
orders without having ſo much as a written ſermon 
of their own by them?* In this extremity, do 
they not run to a bookſeller's ſhop, or apply to 
ſome clerical friend, whoſe hand they can readily 
read, and in this manner, as they think, diſcharge 
their duty towards God and fouls? Indeed, I am 
afraid, the indirect methods made uſe of, in pro- 
curing our diſcourſes, f are fo various, that many of 


us, 


/ 


Upon inquiring, ſome time ago, how a young miniſter had 
acquitted himſelf in his firſt pulpit eſſay, who had been ordained 
a few days before, I received the following anſwer from one of 
the company, He did very well, but I know who inſpired 
« him.” Perhaps not, for as matters now go, poſſibly ſome- 
body elſe inſpired even his inſpirer. 

+ „ have ſeen,” ſays Mr. Jeſſe, “bundles of manuſcript 
«« ſermons in a bookſeller's ſhop, which he told me he got when 
*« he purchaſed the books of deceaſed clergymen, and that he 
« ſold them to the younger clergy. In this way ſermons may be 
« handed down from generation to generation, as are argu- 
« ments or ſyllogiſms for diſputations in the ſchools at Ox- 
« ford.” It is painful to expoſe theſe blemiſhes, but the facts 

| Are 
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us, when we go into the pulpit, may frequently ſay 
of our ſermon, as the poor man did of his hatcher, 
&« Alas, maſter, for it was borrowed.” To this 
ſtate of humiliation we are reduced, by the introduc- 
tion of written preparations. 

Wherever theſe things are practiſed, and I fear the 
inſtances are not few, one of the moſt awful and mo- 
menrous employments, in which any man can poſſibly 
engage, is grievouſly trifled with, the people are 
wronged and impoſed upon, and many of the clergy 
are ſatirized, perhaps with a conſiderable degree of 
juſtice.* No man ought to take the office 


are ſo well known, and this inexcuſable abuſe of the miniſterial 
function, ſo much upon the increaſe, that every attempt at con- 
cealment can only tend to blacken the offence, and aggravate 
its enormity. 
e te pudet hæc opprobria nobis, 

Et dici potuiſſe, & non potuiſſe refelli.“ Ovid. 


* Cowper, in his poems, after deſcribing the character of the 
miniſter of Chriſt, in the perſon of St. Paul, adds, 


«« Behold the picture! Is it like? Like whom ? 

The things that mount the roſtrum with a /#ip 

And then i down again; pronounce a text, 

«« Cry hem, and reading what they newer <wrete, 

« Juſt fifteen minutes, huddle up their work, 

And with a vell-bred whiſper cloſe the ſcene. 

Vol. II. p. 66. 

c — of my remarks will, I am perſuaded, appear ſevere, 
and glad ſhould I be did not a ſtrict regard to truth and faithful. 
neſs forbid my being more gentle : however, I comfort myſelf 


with this hope, that the ſevereſt parts, in this publication, will be 


found in the quotations from. different authors, 
A ce of 
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ge of a miniſter unto himſelf, but he that is 
« called to it of God as was Aaron.” Heb. v. 4. 
And our church has fixed, what one might reaſon- 
ably expect would prove, a ſufficient barrier in the 
way of thoſe who are not influenced. by right mo- 
tives. © Do you believe,” ſays the biſhop to each 
candidate for holy orders, “ that you are inwardly 
*« moved by the Holy Ghoſt to take upon you this 
ce office and miniſtration ?” If men do not feel 
themſelves thus © inwardly moved ;” if they thus 
begin wrong, and as one of our biſhops ſays, © lie 
to the Holy Ghoſt” in the very outſet; if they un- 
dertake the work of the miniſtry ſimply as a trade, 
and make the anſwer, required at ordination, a 
mere matter of form, having no other end in wiſh- 
ing to be © put into the prieit's office but that they 
may eat a piece of bread,” 1 Sam. ii. 36. (i. e.) 
ſecure a good living, and ſpend their days in eaſe 
and idleneſs, what is undertaken as a trade will be 
executed as a taſk; the proſperity of religion and wel- 
fare of the ſouls of the people will conſtitute the leaſt 
part of their concern. So long as men's views of 
the office are diſingenuous, carnal and worldly, 
their manner of performing it will be flat, irreve- 
rend and trifling. They will not appear to regard 
what their ſermons are, ſo that they fill up the 
allotted ſpace, now dwindled to a poor ten or 
fifteen minutes, indifferent whether they produce 
any ſaving effect upon their hearers or not. And 
there is no need of one riſing from the dead to tell 

E us 
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us that a careleſs profane miniſter, will moſtly have 
a careleſs and profane people; neither can we won- 
der if, from a view of the conduct of «ſuch perſons, 
men are tempted to conclude that religion is a mere 
piece of prieſtcraft, a * cunningly deviſed fable.” 
Had the cuſtom of reading ſermons never obtained 
ſo far in this kingdom, and were preaching the word 
of God, as it ought, made an eſſentially neceſſary 
part of the miniſter's duty, the law, phyſic, or the 
army would have the preference in the eſteem of 
thoſe, whoſe temper of mind renders them totally 
unfit for the paſtoral office, and ſuitable perſons 
would be appointed therero, But as things now 
are there is no check upon men's thoughtleſſneſs. 
A ftock of ſermons leaves them at liberty to ramble 
as they pleaſe, till Saturday night, or Sunday morning 
ſends them to their hoard of manuſcripts, and calls 
them to hurry over their weekly taſk. Here is the 
grand ſource of irreligion in the land! And it is 
chiefly on this account that hearing and reading the 
ſcriptures, all the ordinances of divine worſhip, and 


every part of practical and experimental religion is 
ſo univerſally neglected.* 


That extempore preaching is incapable of abuſe, er that 
the practice of it is not, in many caſes, greatly abuſed, J mean 
not to affirm; but that the ſame cauſe of complaint is found either 
amongſt thoſe few of our own church who follow that method of 
preaching, amongſt the orthodox diſſenters in this nation, or 
- amongſt proteſtants abroad, I abſolutely deny, and let them 

prove it who can, | 


This 
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This practice, of reading ſermons, foſters igno- 
rance, and ignorance of thole things which it moſt 
concerns a miniſter of Chriſt to be acquainted with. 
For every other department of life a ſuitable educa- 
tion and proper qualifications are required; and 
certainly, did we ſet God before our eyes, and act 
with a ſerious view to the ſtrict account we muſt 
give to him of our diligence in attending to, or 
neglect of the flock of Chriſt, in that day « when 
the Chief Shepherd ſhall appear,” we ſhould not 
wantonly take upon ourſelves ſuch an awful charge, 
without firſt inquiring whether or not we are duly 
qualified for its execution, and whether we mean to 
be truly faitaful therein. Before he enters into the 
miniſtry, a man ſhould cloſely, and conſcientiouſly 
ſtudy the nature of the office. He certainly ought 
not ever to think of engaging in the work, before he 
has a fund of divinity in his head, and the power of 
religion in his heart. He is to be like the“ houſe- 
cc holder, bringing out of his treaſure things new 
« and old.” This, however, he is never likely to 
do, unleſs divinity has been his chief ſtudy, for years 
before he takes che miniſterial office upon him, and 
unleſs he has firſt made his memory and breaſt a 
ſtorehouſe of divine truth. He ſhould be an Apol- 
los, „mighty in the ſcriptures; and when he has 
obtained a comprehenſive view of the doctrines of 
the goſpel, and ſacred ſubjects are become familiar 
unto him, he will then, and not till then, be able to 
ſpeak profitably to the people without the ad/cititious 
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aids of a written remembrancer, He will then prove 
* a workman that need not be aſhamed, rightly 
dividing the word of truth,” and © giving to all 
their portion of /pirizual meat in due ſeaſon;” and 
by theſe means he will conciliate the confidence, 
the love and eſteem of his hearers. It will alſo be 
well for the miniſter of Chriſt, to be fully ac- 
quainted with the beſt commentators on the ſacred 
ſcriptures, and moſt judicious writers on the various 
points of doctrinal and experimental religion. But 
in order to render this acquaintance, with different 
authors, truly advantageous, he muſt, by ſtudy and 
cloſe application, make their thoughts his own, and 
learn to deliver them in his own words. One of 
the greateſt divines that ever England knew, than 
whom few ever acquired a. greater facility in ſpeak- 
ing, or had an audience more under command, 
declared that he read over Matthew Henry's Com- 
mentary on. the New Teſtament upon his knees. 
Were all young divines to tread in his ſteps, they 
would not be at a loſs for ſomething to ſay on a 
text of ſcripture; they would be duly qualified for 
the work of the miniſtry. But they who intend to 
be readers of ſermons, go a ſhorter way to work, 
Inſtead of uſing all this care and diligence to pre- 
pare for the ſacred office, they are chiefly concerned 
to know how they ſhall decently paſs their exami- 
nation before the biſhop ; though this concern ſel- 
dom operates ſoon enough to enable them to do any 
thing to purpoſe; and it is well known that young 

men 
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men are often employed, previous to their applying 
for ordination, in getting acquainted with thoſe things, 
which a boy ought to know, who ſtands up to ſay 
his catechiſm. Nor is this at all ſtrange, for if a 
life of eaſe and pleaſure is a man's chief obje&, in 
entering into the miniſtry, it will be enough for him 
if he can, in any way, juſt ſqueeze into orders. 
It i is true he may meet with a ſlight reprimand from 
the biſhop or examining chaplain, and I am happy 
to learn, that theſe evils are more carefully guarded 
againſt than they formerly were, though the re- 
bukes which candidates receive, on ſuch occaſions, 
are ſoon forgotten, and often ſerve to adminiſter 
matter of merriment to themſelves and companions 
when the trial 1s over; and they know that written 
preparations will be a ſufficient cloak for their igno- 
rance in future. They can tranſcribe or purchaſe 
as learned ſermons as any of their brethren, and 
happy for them, common practice ſanctions the expe- 
dient; and they have alſo the ſatisfaction to obſerve 
that the common people, in many places, till loo 
upon learning and piety as dafepas ten from a gown 
and caſſock.* 4 | 
Men, who have a due regard for the intereſt of 
religion, have Jong been ſenfible of the ſpread and 
iſſue of this evil; and therefore biſhop Burnet, in the 


This is far from being ſo general as it hath been. The 
defect begins to diſcover itſelf, and the conſequences are—ſuch 


as may be expected to ariſe from a detection ſo diſgraceful (i. e.) 
the deſertion of our churches. 
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preface to his Paſtoral Care, p. 25. bitterly com- 
plained that“ Ember weeks were the burden and 
ce grief of his life, becauſe the much greater part of 
© thole who came to be ordained, were ignorant to 
te a degree not to be apprehended by thoſe who are 
te not obliged to know it. They cry,” ſays he,“ and 
« eſteem it a ſad diſgrace to be denied orders, 
e though the ignorance of ſome is ſuch, that in a 
ec well-regulated ſtate of things, they would appear 
te not knowing enough to be admitted to the holy 
« ſacrament.” © The caſe,” adds he, © is not much 
«© better in many, who having got into orders, 
* come for inſtitution, and cannot make it appear 
© that they have read the ſcriptures or any one good 
ce book ſince they were ordained ; fo that the ſmall 
© meaſure of knowledge, upon which they got into 
ce holy orders, not being improved, is in the way to 
te be loſt; and then they think it a great hardſhip if 
te they are told they muſt know the ſcriptures, and 
te the body of divinity better before they can be 
ce truſted with the care of ſouls. Theſe things 
ce pierce one's ſoul, and make him often cry out, Oh 
te that I had wings like a dove, for then would 1 
ce fly away and be at reſt,” What are we like to 
« grow to?”* Never can 1 forget the ſerious 
manner in which the preſent worthy biſhop of 


The whole of the paragraph is well worthy of peruſal, but 
I forbear to tranſcribe it, hoping thoſe whom it may concern will 
read for themſelves. 


Worceſter 
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Worceſter addreſſed himſelf to the candidates, upon 
this head, when I was ordained prieſt. His warn- 
ings and exhortations were ſuch as well became a 
governor of the church, and were truly expreſſive of 
that anxious concern, which every godly prelate 
muſt feel when ſending forth perſons to undertake 
the paſtoral office.“ Cowper alſo depricates the 
evils conſequent upon the introduction of the awful 
characters, above deſcribed, into the church, in the 
following moving ſtrains. 

« From ſuch apoſtles, oh ye mitred heads ! 

« Preſerve the church! And lay not careleſs hands 

« On /culls that cannot teach, and will not learn.” 

Vol. II. p. 6. 

Would to God ſomething might be done to prevent 
the farther ſpread of the evil. 

And as written ſermons have a tendency to foſter 
ignorance, ſo are they alſo calculated to promote 
tdleneſs.F The command of the apoſtle to Timo- 

"on thy 


* I almoſt bluſh to own that I once met with a poor wretch, 
who had been ordained by the fame worthy prelate, poſſeſſing fo 
much infidelity and thoughtleſſneſs as to ſport with his godly 
admonitions. “ He gave us,” ſaid Mr. N.——, much good 
advice, which few of us, I believe, regarded afterwards.” 


+ Since I wrote the above, I have obſerved that the ſame 
objection was ſtarted by biſhop Burnet eighty years ago. He 
ſays, © people, who are too apt to cenſure the clergy, are eaſily 
carried into an ebvious reflection on reading, that it is an effect 


* of laxingſi. Paſtoral Care, p. 206. The /azingſ, I preſume, 


which the good biſhop has an eye to, is that which prompts men 
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thy is, © Meditate on theſe things, give thyſelf wholly 
« to them that thy profiting may appear to all.” 
« Study to ſhew thyſelf approved unto God.” * 
Writing, according to the maxims of the ancient dru- 
ids, as noticed in Cæſar's Commentaries, lib. IV. 


to get a ſtock of written ſermons, ſo that they may be for years 
without compoſing one diſcourſe, or that which 1s mavifelt in a 
cold, languid delivery. 


* M. de la Flechere, in his Portrait of St. Paul, vol. I. 
p-. 358. firſt edit. after collecting together moſt of St. Paul's 
earneſt and affectionate addrefles to his fon Timothy, adds, that 
« if it had ever entered into the mind of the apoſtle that it would 
be proper for paſtors to compoſe their ſermons, in the manner 
e of rhetoricians, and to deliver them, as public orators, he 
« would moſt probably have given ſome intimation of this to his 
« diſciple. In ſuch a caſe he would have held out to his pupil in 
« divinity ſome inſtructions of the following nature. O Timo- 
ce thy, my ſon! I have frequently commanded thee to labour in 
te the work of the Lord, after my example. But as thou art not 
* an apoſtle, properly ſo called, and haſt not received the gift of 
„languages, I adviſe thee to write over thy ſermons as correctly 
« as poſſible. And after this, do not fail to rehearſe them before 


a mirror, till thou art able to repeat them with freedom and 


« grace; ſo that when thou art called upon public duty, thou 
« mayeſt effectually ſecure the approbation of thy auditors. 


* urthermore when thou art about to viſit any diſtant churches, 


« lay up in thy portmanteau the choiceſt of thy ſermons. And 
« wherever thou art, take care to have, at leaſt, one diſcourſe 
te about thee, that thou mayeſt be prepared againſt any ſudden 


* emergency, and never appear unfurniſhed in the eyes of the 


«« people.” The idea of ſuch a paſſage in the epiſtles of St. Paul 


is too abſurd to be borne with. Nevertheleſs, to give conſiſtency 
to preſent practice, this, and ſtill greater abſurdities muſt be 


admitted. 
cap. 
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cap. xiii, is injurious to the memory, and prevents a 
readineſs of ſpeaking on thoſe topics, with which we 
may, in a good degree, be acquainted, The man who 
would ſpeak with eaſe and freedom, muſt ruminate 
upon, carefully and judiciouſly digeſt his ſubject; 
and when his ideas are clear ſuitable words will 
ſeldom be wanting wherewith to expreſs them.“ 
But *vritins ſermons takes away the grand incen- 
tive to diligent ſtudy. Under the influence of 
mental ſloth, men would rather crowd their ſcru- 

| toires 


„The father of doctor Alexander Monro prevailed upon 

* him, when firſt entering into buſineſs, to read ſome public lec- 
* tures in anatomy, and to illuſtrate them by ſhewing the anato- 
* mical preparations which he had ſent from abroad ; and, with- 
* out his knowledge, invited the preſident and fellows of the 
college of phyſicians, and the whole company of ſurgeons to 
*« honour him with their preſence at his firſt day's lecture. This 
unexpected company threw him into ſuch confuſion as to make 
« him entirely forget the words of the diſcourſe he had com- 
emitted to memory. Having left his papers at home, he was 
* at-a loſs, for ſome time, what to do ; but having a ready pre- 
« ſence of mind, he immediately began to ſhew ſome of the 
* anatomical preparations in order to gain ſome little time for 
reflection; and very ſoon reſolved not to attempt to repeat 
ce the diſcourſe he had written, but to expreſs himſelf in ſuch 
* words as ſhould occur to him from the ſubject, which he was 
« confident he underſtood. The experiment ſucceeded ; he de- 
* livered himſelf well, and gained great applauſe as a good 
te and ready ſpeaker. After this, being perſuaded that words, 
«« expreſſive of his meaning, would always occur in ſpeaking on 
& a ſubject which he underſtood, he never, during his whole life- 
time, attempted in ſpeaking to repeat the words of any written 
ce diſcourſe, 
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toires with manuſcript ſermons, collected together in 
the moſt eaſy and cheap way they can deviſe, than 
get their minds ſtored with a proper fund of divine 
knowledge, or endeavour to keep alive, in their 
breaſts, ſuch a ſenſe of God and eternal things, as 
will enable them to ſpeak « a word in ſeaſon to 
him that is weary.” If a ſermon mult be prepared, 
ſhould they not ſtoop to (till meaner contrivances, 
they moſtly prefer the labour of tranſcribing to the 
trouble of compoling a diſcourſe for theraſelves ; 
nor need we be ſurpriſed at this, becauſe, as Cowper 
obſerves, 


« To follow fooliſh precedents and wink 
« With both our eyes, is eaſter than to think.” 


In preachers of a truly ſerious mind unbelief has 
a chief hand in pinning them down to this unſcrip- 
tural habit. They fear they ſhall be confounded, 
that they ſhall want matter,“ or fall into an inſipid 


ſameneſs ; 


« diſcourſe, but ſpoke from memory (I ſhould ſay from experi- 
<« ence) and expreſſed himſelf eafily and even elegantly in ſuch 
words as flowed from the ſubje&.” I leave every miniſter of 
the goſpel to make his own uſe of this anecdote, faithfully copied 
from the Memoirs of that great man's life, prefixt to his ana- 
tomical lectures. See alſo Earle's account of the life of Pott, 
in the preface to his works, p. 41. 


* Want matter“ * With what facility,” ſays the author of 
the Portrait of St. Paul, “may ſuitable expreſſions be expected 
« to follow thoſe animated ſentiments which are inſpired by an 
« ardent love to God and man, eſpecially when ſubje&s of ſuch 
e univerſal concern are agitated as death and redemption, judg- 

«« ment 


{ws 
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ſameneſs; or elſe they are apprehenſive that their 
timidity, heſitation, and other natural impediments 
are too great ever to be conquered. But before we. 
come to theſe haſty, diſhonourable, and daſtardly 
concluſions, we certainly ſhould give the matter a 
fair trial, and at leaſt take as much pains to become 
uſeful ſpeakers, in the church of God, as Demoſ- 
thenes did to maſter thoſe difficulties which nature 
and habit had thrown in his way. It is obſerved 
by Peter Martyr, that “ God gives theſe gifts by 
te little and little, we applying our own diligence 
« and endeavours.” „ And this,” adds he farther, 
ce mult be taken heed of, that a man being lawfully 
« called to preach the goſpel (fo he ſufficiently 
« underſtand thoſe things that be neceſſary) he 
ce ſhould not ſtop back from the office, although he 
ce perceive himſelf, after a ſort, deſtitute of theſe 
ce arts, (eloquence, &c.) but ſhall rather ſtrengthen 
* and confirm his mind with that ſentence of God 
« ty Moſes, Who hath made man's mouth, or 
ce who maketh the dumb or the deaf, or the ſeeing 
« or the blind; have not I the Lord? Now there- 
« fore go, and I will be with thy mouth, and teach 
« thee what thou ſhalt ſay.” Exod. iv. 12. See 
Martyr's Common Place - Book, part IV. p. 27. 


* ment and eternity? Upon ſuch occaſions, out of the abun- 
« dance of the heart will the mouth ſpeak. Nor will the 
«« preacher be able to repeat a tenth part of the truths which 
« God has communicated to him while meditating upon hi: 
© zext.” Act. Synod, chap. kl. 

| I ſhould 


i 
| 
1 
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1 ſhould really be happy ro hear every miniſter, 
who is an advocate for written diſcourſes, preach 
a ſermon upon the above words of the Lord to 
Moſes. The gift of tongues was no part of the 
Lord's promiſe to him. This was needleſs, as he 
was already © learned in all the wiſdom of the 
Egyptians,” and probably ſpake their language as 
fluently as Hebrew, if not more ſo, having been 


brought up in Pharaoh's court. God did not 


therefore engage to work a miracle, but to enable 
Mofes to get the better of his conſtitutianal timidity, 
and to give him all the readineſs and boldnefs 
which was neceſſary for the delivery of the meſſage 
wherewith he was entruſted: of courſe Martyr's 
application of the text is juſt, and the uſe I attempt 
to make of ir fair and natural. It was the opinion 
of the archbiſhop of Cambray that © none ſhould 
« be choſen for paſtors, who have not the gift of 
« preaching ;” and had that ' ecclefiaftical law, 
founded on the Levitical ceconomy, in which it is 
provided that no perſon who is either mutilus or 
mancus ſhall be admitted to the exerciſe of any 
ſacred offices, been alſo extended to thoſe who, in a 
certain ſenſe, may be ſaid to be dumb,“ and were it 
now put in force, the church would derive much 
benefit therefrom; but ſtill I would have every 


laborious faithful miniſter ſcreened from the opera- 


tion of this law, though he cannot lay aſide the uſe 


of written ſermons. 


* Ifa, lvi. 10. 


Our 


1 


Our manner, in the extempore way, may not 
pleaſe us, as was the caſe with Moſes; and the matter 
may not be ſuch as we would wiſh for, but if both 
the one and the other come from God, and if our 
ſermons are the genuine fruits of our own labour and 
ſtudy, the great end of preaching will be anſwered, 
Let us go farth, by prayer and meditation, to meet 
our God, and he will not fail to © put a parable into 
our mouth.” Men may talk of wanting parts, for 
preaching extempore, but the truth is, they rather 
want miniſterial fortitude, and more faith in God, 
who e perfects praiſe out of the mouths of babes and 
ſucklings,” and who can cauſe “* the tongue of the 
ſtammerer to ſpeak plainly.” If the fon of Cræſus, 
who had never uttered a word till that moment 
when he ſaw the ſword up-lifted to lay his father, 
prompted by filial affection, and alarmed for the 
life of his parent, at that inſtant conquered phyſical 
impoſſibilities, broke his long filence and loudly 
exclaimed, © ſoldier, do not kill the king !” what 
will not a man feel himſelf impelled to ſay when 
reaſoning with ſinners on the brink of ruin, and 
endeavouring to pluck them as © brands from 
everlaſting burnings ? ” * Mritien ſermons, cloud 


theſe 


* From the example of Cicero, we alſo may ſee what a man 
will do who is full of his ſubject. He was well acquainted with 
the traitorous practices of Cataline, both againſt the ſtate, and 
againſt his own perſon; and therefore, when he ſaw the fraudful 
wretch come into the ſenate houſe, intending to amuſe the con- 
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theſe divine views, are highly inimical to all 
prompritude of invention, miſerably curb the im- 
petus of zeal, and the free powers of recollection. 
Whilſt they are in the delivery, the ſoul, which 
ſhould, at that time eſpecially, be all life and fire, 
has its noble wings clipt, finds itſelf confined, as 
it were, in a paper priſon, is entangled like a bird 
in a ſnare, or fits ſquat and motionleſs “ like a 
pagod in a niche.“ And even if it could be pro- 
ved, which I own is matter of doubt with me, that 
there is the greateſt, and moſt profitable variety in 
written ſermons, I ſhould be inclined to fay in re- 
ply, that in well-managed ex!empore preaching, where 
men are devoted to God in heart and life, truly 
feeling what they ſay, old things appear new, and 
are rendered valuable and intereſting by the cir- 
cumſtances attending their delivery. 


feript fachers by his fair, beguiling ſpeeches, till his horrid 
ſchemes were ripe for execution, either dreading tae conſequences 
of his appearance there, or elſe rouſed with juſt indignation 
againſt the vile parricide, “ he delivered an eloquent, ex!empora- 
« neous ſpeech, highly beneficial to his country, which he after- 
« wards publiſhed.” Tum M. Tullius conſul, five preſentiam 
46 ejus timens, five ira commotus, orationem habuit luculentam, 
te atque utilem reipublicz, quam poſtca ſcriptam edidit.” Saluſt. 
A good patriot is always prepared to ſpeak for the good of his 
country, and a good preacher is ever ready to ſpeak for the good 
of ſouls and the glory of his Lord and Maſter. 

* Epiſtle againſt Indolence, 


There is an authority in the ſimpleſt things that can be 
ſaid, when they carry viſible marks of genuineneſs in them.“ 
Biſhop Burnet's Paſt. Care, p. 212. 

This 


©. 


This obſervation is confirmed by the example of 
a great miniſter of the preſent day. He is by no 
means remarkable for the variety of his ſubjects, 
and yet his popularity has kept up for more than 
forty years, and his people would rather hear him than 
any other preacher in the world. And every clergy- 
man who can come to this point, to caſt himſelf 
upon the Lord, in the proper uſe of means, will 
find God will dire& him to ſuch matter as will be 
uſeful to the people, which is the grand object we 
are ever to have in view. 

A want of this defirable temper of mind, this 
ſingleneſs of eye, this entire ſurrender of them- 
ſelves to God, in the work of the miniſtry, is but 
too evident in many of the more ſerious ſort of 
young men who have lately entered into holy orders. 
They have got into a flippant, fribbling, gentlemanny 
way, as the Scotch preſbyterian named it, of preach- 
ing the great truths of the goſpel, which, however 
calculated to furniſh their hearers with ſuperficial 
views of the doctrines of ſcripture, and to produce 
a kind of ftin-deep religion, it by no means pro- 
miſes to turn men from the world and fin to God 
and holineſs, to beget and maintain in them * that 
« faith which is the firſt principle of that commu- 
ce nion between the believer's ſoul and the divine 
ce ſpirit on which the whole of our ſpiritual life 
ce depends, * or to make men truly © wiſe unto 


* Biſhop Horſley's Charge. 
« ſalvation.” 


N 


— 
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te ſalvation.” When young miniſters handle the 
eſſential doctrines of chriſtianity as if they were 
afraid of burning their fingers, or rather “ leſt they 
cc ſhould ſuffer reproach or perſecution for the croſs 
te of Chriſt,” apparently ſaying every thing, but in 
effect ſaying nothing to the purpoſe; when their 
aim is, by gentle touches and fine language, to ren- 
der the goſpel palatable to the carnal mind, inſtead 
of acting as men who know not but they may be 
called to give an account to God of the manner in 
which they acquit themſelves in the delivery of their 
preſent meſſage to the people, they are, in reality, 
men-pleaſers, and therefore cannot be © the ſervants 
of Chriſt.” Accommodation, in miniſters, is ſel- 
dom uſeful, always dangerous, and not unfrequently 
fatal, Ir requires the grace of an apoſtle innocently 
to © become all things to all men;” and not a few, 
who have attempted it, have, in the hazardous 
trial, loſt all true favour of religion, and degene- 
rated into dowaright formality, if not into ſome- 
thing worſe. Written ſermons are extremely con- 
venient for men of their ſtamp. They can pare, 
correct and poliſh, till truth is deprived of irs 
edge ;* bur it ſhould never be forgotten, that if a 

man 


* I think it unworthy of the miniſter to waſte his time in his 
Cloſet in ſmoothing of periods, giving gentle touches to his de- 
ſcriptions, &c. When one falls into this method and employ- 
ment of theſe pretty preachers he can bave no time to do any 
thing elſe. What could we think of a preacher who ſhould in 

. the 
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man muſt either offend or deceive, it is certainly 
ſafeſt to offend, in the preſent caſe. Offences will 
come where the truth is faithfully preached, but if 
a man adorns in his life what he delivers from the 
pulpit, theſe offences will die away; and even they 
who cannoc be brought to ſee things as he does, or 
cordially and ſavingly to embrace the truth, will at 
leaſt give him credit for the purity of his intentions, 
whilſt the miniſterial /zea& will be deſpiſed by all 
thinking perſons. | 

Could we be perſuaded to weigh the matter fairly, 
we muſt ſee that written ſermons not only ſerve as a 
convenient reſource for the clerical trimmer, but are 
really calculated to feed man's natural pride, and 
are adopted by many either with a view to conceal 
real, and perhaps criminal deficiency, or elſe to gain 
credit for thoſe abilities. they never poſſeſſed, and 
thoſe acquirements they never were careful to ob- 
tain; or finally to diſplay a fooliſÞ, elegant turn, 
which does more harm than good in a ſermon. If 
every diſcourſe muſt, of neceſſity, appear an effort 
of genius ; if we are always to find it a ſtandard of 
neat compoſition ; if the force of preaching depends 
on the ſmoothneſs of our ſentences, and the ſucceſs 
of our public addreſſes on the roundneſs of our 
periods, the point I contend for might admit of 
the moſt affected jingle of words ſhew ſinners the divine judgments 


hanging over their heads, and hell opening under their feet ? 
Archbiſhop of Cambray. This is even worſe than the thief 


Pedius replying to the charge of robbery in nicely balanced an- 
titheſes, Perſius. 


F ſome 


; 
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ſome doubt. But this cannot be allowed. The 
apoſtle Paul did not *“ come to the Corinthians 
tc either with excellency of ſpeech, or with thoſe 
© enticing words which man's wiſdom teacheth ;” 
but acted as a man who had ſteadily “ determined 
te not to know any thing amongſt them, ſave Jeſus 
tc Chriſt, and him crucified.” The great purpoſe 
of human learning is to enable a miniſter to deſcend 
to the capacities of the common people, and to 


acquire, what it is no eaſy matter to attain, a ſub- 


lime familiarity of language; and this, I preſume, 
is beſt accompliſhed without the wretched cumber 
of a book. But few are content thus to become 
fools for Chriſt's ſake. Some ſuppoſe themſelves 
formed to ſhine as fine writers,* but not as ready 

| Keacen ſpeakers. 


* «« We muſt not, as Dr. Edwards obſerves in his Preacher, 
P- 248. © have a fond ambition to abound in poliſhed ſentences, 
« and regular expreſſions. Affectation of eloquence is one of the 
« worſt things in a clergyman.” Biſhop Wilkins maintains that 
«© the greateſt learning is to be ſeen in the greateſt plainneſs, and 
« that it will not become the majeſty of a divine ambaſſage to be 
4 garniſhed out with flaunting affected eloquence.” How un- 
c ſuitable is it for a hungry ſoul, who comes unto this ordinance 
« with a defire of ſpiritual comfort and inſtruction, and there to 
« hear only a farched ſpeech, full of puerile, worded rhetoric.” 
He likewiſe adds that “ it is a ſign of low thoughts and deſigns 
« when a man's ſtudy is about the poliſhing of his phraſes and 


ce words; and then he concludes with a ſevere cenſure on the 


conduct of ſuch men in the following Latin ſentence from Seneca. 
« Cujuſque orationem vides politam & folicitam, ſcito animum in 
?ufillis occupatum.“ It is ſaid in the life of Dr. Manton, that 

F being 


N 


ſpeakers. Their attempts in the extempore way, 
have not ſucceeded according to their wiſhes. They 
have been bantered by the world, and reaſoned with 
by miſtaken friends; an unhallowed ſhame, ariſing 
from a conſciouſneſs of viſible embarraſſment, at 
length prevents perſeverance, Diſſatisfied with the 
proper uſe and improvement of thoſe abilities © which 
it hath pleaſed God to beſtow upon them,” and 
unwilling to appear in their own proper character, 
as public ſpeakers, they aſſume a gew character, 

| become 


being one day to preach before the mayor and corporation of 
the city of London, he judged it neceſſary to prepare a very 
learned diſcourſe for ſo reſpectable an audience; but when he 
was coming out of St. Paul's, a poor man met him and thus 
accoſted him; „ Your ſervant fir, I came to hear you to day, 
expecting to get ſome food for my ſoul, but I was diſappointed, 
« you were quite too high for me.“ „Friend,“ ſaid the doctor, 
«« jf I have not preached to you to-day, you have preached to me, 
« and depend upon it I will never make myſelf ſuch a foo! any 
% more.” But what ſhall we ſay then of two young divines, 
whom I could name, who uſed to ſearch every magazine and 
monthly publication they could lay hold of, in order to cull from 
thence all the elegant ſeutences and pretty turns of expreſſion they 
could there meet with; no doubt with the laudable deſign of 
looking out decorations ' wherewith to bedizen their public diſ- 
courſes. One of this par nobile fratrum had the vanity to ſay 
« he hoped to become as fine a writer as any in the kingdom.” 
Certainly they would have ſpent their time much better, and in 
a manner much more becoming the ſervants of God, had they 
ſtudied the ſcriptures together, inſtead of contriving how they 
ſhould 4i/zrace the pulpit, and bewilder the people by decking 
their ſermons in the tarvdry and meretricious garb of ſpruce 

F 2 compoſition, 
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become a kind of non-deſcripts, or ſome thing like 
what chymiſts would call a zertium quid, by avail- 
ing themſelves of that faſhionable expedient, which 
they have learnt from men, and not from God. 
From that time they commence, what we may 
name, reading preachers, and ever after aſcend the 
pulpit with an air of ſelf-confidence, relying on 
their notes inſtead of their God, unaccountably 
praying that he would further them with his con- 
tinued belp, when they can ſcarcely be ſaid have left 
any room for him to help them, having put them- 
ſelves into a ſituation for doing either with or with- 
out divine aſſiſtance.“ Prayer, and ſermon, and all 


compoſition. Such perſons ſeem to be got into the ſame pre- 
dicament as the poor unſucceſsful fon of the Bruſh, who con- 
vinced that he had not done juſtice to the celebrated features 
of the renowned Helen, endeavoured to ſupply the viſible defi- 
ciency by clothing her in very rich drapery, and therefore 
received the following ſevere rebuke from his offended maſter. 
« ] ſee, young man, that not being able to paint her bean- 
tiful, you have made her fine.” Truth, without doubt, has 
native charms ; but then they are ſuch as are o&/cured rather than 
heightened by terſe language, and the fooliſh flouriſhes of 
oratory. Miniſters who run into this extreme cannot well be 
ſaid ſimply 70 preach Chrift crucified, they rather diſhonour him, 
and repreſent him as a mock king, by dreſſing him in a ſcarlet robe. 
It would be well for the feeble imitators of Mr. Hervey to re- 
member, that he did not preach in the ſtyle in which he wrote, 
and that nothing could be more familiar and ſimple than his 
pulpit addreſſes were, eſpecially towards the latter part of his life. 


They may not, nay I am ſure they do not think ſo, but 
this is the light in which the matter ſtrikes me. 
; is 
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is written with ſome, and we need not be ſurpriſed 
if, at length, they ſcruple to ſay yes or no without 
a book. * 

That the above diſtinct ion is not more ſevere 
than juſt, and that prejudice alone can give it the 
air of novelty, will appear from the following quo- 
tation from Walton's life of biſhop Sanderſon. 
« His ſermons” ſays honeſt Iſaac, © as Dr. King, the 
ce then biſhop of Chicheſter called him, were the 
ce leſs valuable, becauſe he read them, which he was 
ce forced to do; for though he had an extraordinary 
* memory (even the art of it) yet he had ſuch an 
ce invincible fear and baſhfulneſs, that his memory 
« (I wiſh it were called quickneſs of invention) 
te was wholly uſeleſs, as to the repetitions of his 
« ſermons, as he wrote them, which gave occaſion 
© to ſay, when they were firſt printed and expoſed 
ce to cenſure, (which was in the year 1632) that 
cc the beſt ſermons that were ever read were never 
&« preached.F A certain clergyman, whom I highly 

| eſteem, 


In this laſt paragraph there is an alluſion to two particular 
inſtances, which came under my own obſervation ; and the cir- 
cumſtances attending them were ſo mortifying as to give perhaps 
too great a degree of aſperity to the preceding remarks ; but 
I hope no truly conſcientious, laborious miniſter, who finds his 
diffidence inſuperable, and who is willing to preach the word 
as he can, though he cannot do it as he would, will apply what 
I have ſaid to himſelf, as to grieve ſuch a man is fartheſt from 
my thoughts. | 

+ In point of ſermons, tis confeſt 
4 Our Engliſh clergy make the beſt: 
F 3 « But 
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eſteem, has endeavoured to deſtroy this diſtinction, 
by aſſerting chat reading is preaching; but J hope he 
ſucceeded better in his attacks upon bigotry, and his 
cenſures of intemperate zeal, than in this part of his 
well- meant deſign. Curſory obſervations, and a few 
verbal criticiſms will not be found ſufficiently ſatis- 
factory.“ 

Doubtleſs 


« But this e we muſt confeſs, 

Not from the pulpit but the preſs ; 

«« They manage with disjointed (kill 

„The matter well, the manner ill; 

« And, what ſeems paradox at firſt, 

„ They make the % and preach the wvor/. 

Dr. Byrom. 
If reading over a variety of approved ſermons, as is gene- 

rally ſuppoſed, were really preaching the goſpel, we need 
ce only look out for ſome /bvo/-boy of tolerable capacity, and after 
& inſtructing him to read over, with proper emphaſis and geſture, 
ve the ſermons of Tillotſon, Sherlock, and Saurin, we ſhall make 
« him an excellent miniſter of the word of God. But if preach- 


« ing the goſpel be to publiſh amongſt ſinners that repentance | 


« and ſalvation which we have experienced in ourſelves ; if it be 
ce tg imitate a penitent ſlave, who, freed from miſery and irons, 
« returns to the companions of his former ſlavery, declaring the 
« generoſity of their prince, and perſuading them to ſue for 
« mercy—if this be to publiſh the goſpel of peace, then it is 
«« evident that experience and ſympathy are more neceſſary to 
«« the due performance of the work, than all the accuracy and 
« elegance that can poſſibly be acquired.” Fletcher's Portrait 
of St. Paul. | 

The anonymous prefacer of biſhop Andrews' Lectures on 
Geneſis has tried to eſtabliſh the ſame opinion; but as he chiefly 
deals in gratuitous aſſertions, and as the writers, for the moſt 
part borrowed from the fifth chapter of Hooker's Eccleſiaſtical 


Polity, 


5 


* 
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Doubtleſs ſeaſons of embarraſſment, in the pul- 
pit, are humbling to human pride; but then they 
are, for the moſt part, profitable ſeaſons to the faith- 
ful miniſter; they ſerve to ſhew us what we are; 
that the excellency of the power is of God, and that 
unleſs our /ips are touched with a living coal from :he 
altar, we can neither ſpeak with comfort to our- 
ſelves nor profit to others. This conviction will 

| bring 


Polity, which he refers to, have evidently uſed the term preach 
or preaching in an accommodated ſenſe, what he ſays does not 
require a ſerious anſwer. And from the cautious manner in 
which both he and Hooker endeavour to excuſe for written diſ- 
courſes, it muſt appear that they had the concurrent teſtimony 
"of opinion and practice againſt them. To cenſure extempore 
ſermons as things that 'die in the birth,” or © vaniſh, as mere 
words, into the ſoft air,” ſavours more of flirt and wit, than 
ſound reaſoning, and is more likely to. raiſe a nile than beget 
conviction in the conſiderate breaſt. If God cannot raiſe up able 
men in every age of the church, and if Chriſt has not engaged 
to provide a ſucceſſion of faithful labourers in his vineyard ; or 
if the ordinary influences of the Holy Spirit cannot aſſiſt a man, 
in the exerciſe of proper means, to make as good a ſermon one 
day as he does another; or if a man can be proved abſolutely 
incapable of preaching the ſame ſermon over, or the ſubſtance 
of it, twice, or even a hundred times, ſhould it be found neceſ- 
ſary, with equal freedom, fervour and jydgment, though he has 
it not in manuſcript by him, then it would be expedient for all 
ſermons to be committed to writing ; but if nothing of this can be 
maintained, why then the 4viztici/ms of our prefacer muſt / vaniſh 
into the ſoft air.” The fact is, a good ſermon cannot © die in the 
birth.” It will be inſcribed, in one way or other, upon the 
hearts of the hearers, and, in a greater or leſs degree, will ac- 
compliſh the end for which it is delivered. Hooker ſays that 

F 4 % reading 
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bring us to our knees before God. We ſhall pray 
for. an enlightened underſtanding, an enlarged heart, 
and © that utterance may be given unto us, freely 
to declare the myſteries of the goſpel.” It would 
be well alſo, at ſuch times, to inquire what may 
have been the cauſe of our embarraſſment. A per- 
ſuaſion that we ſufficiently underſtand our ſubject 
often prevents our ſtudying it properly, which in- 
dicates both pride and indolence. Sometimes an 
improper choice of a text, an unſanctified deſire to 
pleaſe, or an idolatrous fear of offending man may 
occaſion our perplexity ; but whatever may have been 


« reading the word of God, and repeating homilies is preach- 
ing,” and I admit that, in a certain ſenſe, it is ſo; and thus 
« the heavens” may be ſaid to preach, for they declare the 
glory of God ;” but except it can be ſhewn that what is reading 
in one, is preaching in another, either the propriety and general 
tenor of my argument muſt be allowed, or Hooker has brought 
himſelf into an awkward dilemma ; for he ſays that the recital 
te of homilies was a third kind of reading in former times, a moſt 
* commendable inſtitution, as well then to ſupply the caſual, as 
% now the neceſſary defect of ſermons.” It is proper to obſerve 
that Hooker had to do with men who laid too much ſtreſs upon 
ſermons, according to the then ſtate of things, and therefore his 
accommodated uſe. of the word preaching was juſt ; but the con- 
eluſions drawn from thence by the prefacer of the Lectures are 
unjuſt and groundleſs. For if being able to read a written ſer- 
mon be ſufficient to conſtitute a preacher, why ſhould ſuch a cha- 
racter as a © non-preaching miniſter” be ever ſuppoſed to exiſt ? 
Why are ſuch ſpoken of in Eccleſiaſtical Law, or why does our 
church can. 57. diſtinguiſh betwixt a miniſter © who is no 
preacher,” and one who is, between one who has, and one who 
has not the ability to preach ?” Either theſe men could not 
«write, or what is eſteemed preaching now, was not thought to 
be ſo a hundred and ninety years ago. 


our 
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our ſnare we ſhall ſee the propriety of guarding 
againſt it in future. But the reader of ſermons goes 
a different way to work ; for he flies from divine to 
human aids, and has recourſe to his writing deſt in- 
ſtead of his cloſet. I again ſolemnly declare that 
I mean to paſs no cenſure on the laborious mini- 
ſter, who acts from conſcience, and who finds he 
cannot, or that he dares not venture upon the ex- 
tempore method of preaching ; but there are thoſe, 
whoſe caſe is juſtly deſcribed in the preceding part 
of this paragraph. Men who have given up the 
practice of preaching in the ſcriptural way them- 
ſelves, and who alſo endeavour to prevail on others 
to follow their example; a kind of behaviour this 
which appears to me highly reprehenſible ; and 
upon examination, I doubt, the motives of ſuch will 

be found equally as indefenſible as their conduct. 
Zeal for God, and the good of men ſhould be 
the moſt prominent feature in the character of the 
chriſtian miniſter. The preacher 1s not only to 
ce ſeek out acceptable words,” but he ſhould alſo 
deliver them in a becoming, animated manner. 
His delivery is not to be frigid, careleſs and life- 
leſs, but lively, fervent and powerful, knowing, as 
ſays Mr. Herbert, that “ miniſters procure atten- 
ce tion by earneſtneſs of ſpeech, it being natural for 
« men to ſuppoſe that where there is much earneſt- 
« xeſs there is ſomething worth hearing.“ But if 
the matter of the ſermon be not near our heart, 
which we have little reaſon to expect when the 
| diſcourſe 
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diſcourſe has been written a week, a month or per- 
haps years before, we are not to look for much 
warmth and fervour in the delivery.* When Virgil 
has charged his piece with all the heightening of 
poetic fiction, and has collected together every 
image and circumſtance of valour, rage, violence, 
horror and deſpair, he accounts for the whole by 
informing us that the importance of the matter in 
debate was a ſufficient juſtification of the heat and 
fury of the conteſt. ri 
9 « Nec enim levia, aut ludicra petuntur 
« Premia; ſed Turni de vita & ſanguine certant.” 

But what is all this when compared with thoſe 
weighty and momentous objects which are ever 
before the eyes of the true miniſter of Chriſt! End- 
leſs, unſpeakable bliſs, and ceaſeleſs, unutterable 
woe are conſiderations of infinitely greater concern- 
ment. Either the one or the other of thoſe widely 
differing ſtates awaits every individual hearer before 
him. Chriſt proved himſelf willing and earneſt to 
ſave, and ſatan is ever zealous and active to deſtroy: 
« knowing therefore the terror of the Lord we are 
ce to ſtrive to perſuade men, and affectionately to be- 
ce ſeech them, as in Chriſt's ſtead, to be reconciled 
« to God.” We are to «© ſet life and death, bleſ- 


* « A man cannot ordinarily be ſo much affected himſelf, and 


«* conſequently he cannot ſo eaſily affect others, with things that 


« he ſpeaks by rote, as when he takes ſome liberty to proſecute a 
« matter according to his more immediate apprehenſion of it.” 

Biſhop Wilkins“ Gift of Preaching, p. 202. 

ſing 


11 


ſing and curſing before them, remembering that 
God hath ſolemnly declared “ if the wicked are not 
ce faithfully warned, and through our neglect die in 
ce their ſins, their blood will be required at our 
ce hands.“ If a man can be truly perſuaded that 
God is in earneſt when he ſays this, will he ſtand 
upon form and ceremony in the diſcharge of his 
duty? Will he be content to purr over a ready 
written, worn out tale, or patiently ſubmit to the 
unnatural, unſcriptural reſtraint of a written prepa- 
ration? Will he not rather be inclined, after the 
example of Ezekiel, to © ſmite with his hand and 
ſtamp with his foot,” f when he ſees iniquity abound- 
ing, and men led captive by ſatan, the world and 
ſin, regardleſs of the events of that day, in which they 
cc muſt appear at the judgment ſeat of Chriſt, to give 
an account of the deeds done in-the body?” He 
will ſee it needful to “cry aloud, and lift up his 
voice like a trumpet,” Iſa. Ivii. 1. © The zeal 
of the Lord's houſe will eat him up,” and every 


st. Chryſoſtom aſſures us, that «they who have been intruſted 
with the miniſtry of the word, ſhall be examined moſt ſtriftly and 
ſeverely in the next world, whether they have not through ſloth 
or envy neglected to ſpeak any thing which they ought to have 
ſpoken ; and whether they have demonſtrated by their works 
and labour that they have delivered all things faithfully and con- 
cealed nothing that might have been profitable to the people.” 
Hom. I. tom. V. p. 9. 


+ The author of this pamphlet by no means wiſhes to recom- 
mend either violend action, or indecent having. 
thing 
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thing that prevents his ready acceſs to the hearts 
and conſciences of men will be caſt away with juſt 
indignation. Any thing ſhort of, or contrary to 
this in a miniſter, richly merits the ſarcaſm con- 
tained in the anſwer of the comedian to the biſhop, 
who being aſked why people were frequently ſo 
much affected in the play-houſe, where fiction alone 
is repreſented, and ſo inſenſible and regardleſs in the 
church, where the realities of religion and eternity 
are laid before them, made the following, cutting 
reply; © we players, repreſent feigned things as 
« though they were real, and you preachers, treat real 
cc things as if they were feigned.”* This will ever be 
more or leſs the caſe, where reading is miſtaken for 
preaching, andgmen ſpeak from their book inſtead of 
their heart. 

Reading ſermons, has alſo been one of the great, 
and indeed chief reaſons why pulpit exerciſes are ſo 
generally diſregarded. When ſermons are read, you 
do not know whether a man is delivering the fruit 
of his own labours, or that of others; whether he 
appears in his own dreſs, or whether he is ſtrutting 
about, like the daw, in borrowed plumes. I And the 


general 

* « Marce Callidi, niſi fingeres fic ageres?” Cicero would 
ſay to ſuch. 

+ I have before obſerved that a man may, and that ſome do 
read their diſcourſes with life and animation; and to — the 
ſarcaſm of the comedian does not belong. 

* Heaven forbid,” ſays Dr. Cotten Mather, e that you ſhould 
be one of thoſe pitiful parſons to whom there has been that 

* advice 
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general idea that moſt ſermons are meanly copied 
from other men's works, leſſens people's eſteem for 
all. On this account, I am led to think it would 
be no more than fair and honeft, and perhaps it 
would even be the moſt prudent method, were all 
thoſe miniſters, who do thus make free with the 
labours of others, to take a printed book with them 
into the pulpit, after the example of the vicar of 
W, or declare openly to the congregation 
whoſe diſcourſe they are reading. This would be 
candid, at leaſt, and however hard the confeſſion 
may bear upon any pretenſions to faithfulneſs and 
diligence, in the work of the Lord, it would cer- 
tainly exhibit ſome little proof of our integrity. 

To this cuſtom of uſing written ſermons only, a 
variety of trifling and profane incidents are impu- 
table, all tending to lower men's eſteem for the preach- 
ing of God's holy word. For had it never been in- 
troduced, ſhould we be told of a miniſter preach- 
ing to poor condemned criminals ( fletum teneatis 
amici!) upon the proper time of keeping Chriſt. 
mas? Should we hear of another being convinced, 


«« advice given, for the diſcharge of their paſtoral duty, that they 
« ſhould uſe other men's ſermons, rather than make any uſe of 


«« their own.” 


* « If once it be ſuſpected that through incapacity or idlene/s 


« we ſleal what we preach, our people will deſpiſe us, and our 
« ſermons will have little influence if any.” 


Jeſſe's Parochialia, p. 87. 
when 
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when he had got into the pulpit, that he had ſtum- 


bled upon an archdeacon's charge, or a ſermon 
preached in commemoration of the great fire in 
London! This muſt be highly edifying to a country 


' congregation? Would it have been declared in 


print, as it really was ſome years ſince, and the fact 
was never denied, that zhbree ſeveral clergymen, on 
three ſucceſſive Sundays, delivered the very ſame 
diſcourſe, on © fall not out by the way,” in the 
ſame church, and to the ſame congregation, not far 
from one of our univerſities? Would a late miniſter 
of St. C——d's in Sh——y have read a diſcourſe 
in his church intended to excite his congregation to 
gratitude for an interval of fine weather whilſt, at 
the very inſtant of his reading it, the rain deſcended 
in torrents from the burſting clouds with a violence 
ſufficient to ſnew the folly of being tied to notes ? 
Would congregations be ſo frequently diſmiſſed, 
without an addreſs from the pulpit, with pitiful 
apologies, when clergymen have forgotten their ſer- 
mons, or been plundered of them in ſport? Theſe 
facts cannot be denied, and muſt therefore ſerve to 
exhibit ſo many ſtriking proofs of the ridiculous 
conſequences frequently following upon a ſervile 
dependence on written preparations. Such circum- 
ſtances may, it is allowed, afford matter of laughter 
to ſome, but to the man who connects conſequences 
and circumſtances together, they furniſh matter for 
melancholy reflection, and deep ſorrow of heart, 

becauſe 
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becauſe he ſees that © theſe trifles do, and will pro- 
duce evils of a very miſchievous nature.” * 

Yet theſe things, injurious and reproachful as 
they muſt appear, are nothing when compared with 
the ignominy and diſgrace, which the inſulting pro- 
poſal of Dr. T——r muſt have brought upon the 
clergy of theſe kingdoms in the eſteem of every 
man of ſenſe; at the bare mentioning of which 
we might reaſonably expect that, under the reſiſtleſs 
impulſe of juſt indignation, 

Big « Exclamet Malicerta periſſe 
« Frontem de rebus.“ + 

This ſhameleſs and provoking defamer of the 
whole clerical body, I ſay, either ſuppoſing our young 
divines too ignorant to compoſe, or too idle to tran- 
ſcribe a diſcourſe, kindly engages to ſupply them 
with ſermons, printed in imitation of manuſcript, 
POINTED Properly as they * to be read. What 

wt a pity 

* « Hz nugz ſeria ducent &c.” Hor. Ars. Poet. ver. 451. 
Preaching, I again obſerve, is ſolemn work! It is a matter of 
life and death! and it would be well for thoſe, who feel inclined 
to trifle with the ſacred exerciſe, to meditate on the words of 
St. Bernard. Among the laity rifles are merely trifles ; but 
in the mouth of a clerg yman they are BLASPHEMIEs.” If this 
ſentiment is juſt in common life, it ſhould have peculiar weight 
| with us in the pulpit. 

+ © Would not the ſea gods with ſurprize exclaim, 

« And think the race of mortals dead to ſhame ?” 
Brewſter's Perfius. 

t I cannot help laying the opinion of Cowper, on this Infa- 
mous buſineſs, before my readers. He firſt ſhews what the true 
miniſter of Chriſt ſhould be, and then very properly aſks, 

« Are 
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a pity that accent and emphaſis are not properly 
marked too! The doctor's cuſtomers, however, 


I am told are very numerous in this, and ſtil] more 
ſo in a neighbouring kingdom. To theſe evils we 
may add thoſe of exchanging ſermons, patching and 
Go" them, and reading pretty, little, moral 

eſſays, 


& Are all ſuch teachers? would to heav'n all were! 
But hark the doQor's voice— faſt wedg'd between 

Two empirics he ſtands, and with ſwoln cheeks 

«« Inſpires the news his trumpet. Keener far 

Than all invective is his bold harangue, 

«« While through that public organ of report 

« He hails the clergy, and defying ſhame 

« Announces to the world his own and their's. 

« He teaches thoſe to read whom ſchools diſmiſs'd 

And colleges untaught ; ſells accent, tone 

* And emphaſis in ſcore, and gives to prayer 

„% 'Th' adagio and andante it demands. 

«« He grind: divinity of other days 

« Down into modern uſe ; transforms old print 

« To zig-zag manuſcript, and cheats the eyes 

«« Of gallery critics by a thouſand arts. 

«« Are there who purchaſe of the doctor's ware? 

« Oh! name it not in Gath;? it cannot be 

«© That grave and learned clerks ſhould need ſuch aid. 

*«« He doubtleſs is in ſport, and does but droll, 

« Aſſuming thus a rank unknown before, 

« Grand caterer and DRY NURSE of the church.” 


The doctor's lucky contrivance muſt be peculiarly acceptable 
to a clergyman, who ſome years ago was bitterly complaining of 
the intolerable toil of tranſcribing ſermons for the pulpit, and 
deſired a gentleman, who happened to be in the church with him, 
to go into the gallery and fee if he could tell whether the paper 

he 
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eſſays,“ whole chief excellency conſiſts in their 
extreme brevity, with a text of ſcripture at the 
beginning which oft times bears no more relation to 
the diſcourſe than if it were prefaced with © now an 
omer is the tenth part of an ephah.” 

What is ſaid above, I will not deny, rather con- 
cerns the abuſe than the uſe of written ſermons ; 
but I have endeavoured to prove that reading our 
public addreſſes to the people is not that method 
which the ſcriptures and primitive practice recom- 
mend, and I would further remark that were ſer- 
mons to be preached and not read comparatively 
few of thoſe abuſes would have place, and improper 
perſons would not creep into the church prompted 
by the hope of living a life of thoughtleſſneſs, luxury 


he had in his hand was print or manuſcript. Happily, for Mr. 

Prunello, the gentleman, from profeſſion, knew ſomething of the 
diſtant effects of light and ſhade, and therefore humanely helped 
the poor diſtreſſed parſon out of his difficulty, by aſſuring him, 
that the deception would be ſufficiently completed, if he drew a 
ne, with a pen, between each line in his book; but the doctor's 
plan, if it do not bear too hard upon the pocket, frees this very 
worthy, laborious divine from even this piece of otherwiſe neceſ- 
ſary trouble. 


* «« How oft when Paul has ſerv'd us with a text 
« Has Epictetus, Plato, Tully preached ?” Cowper. 
« The condu of the clergy, in this matrer, is ſeverely cenſured by 
biſhop Hurd and biſhop Horſley in their charges, and by Mr. 
Knox in his Eſſays. | 


G and 
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and indolence.* They would not have time to 
dine here and ſup there; to take the lead in card 
parties, . balls and affemblies, and to run wild after 


the 


* « It is grown a faſhionable thing with theſe gentlemen 
„ (ſome of the clergy) to deſpiſe the duties of their pariſh, to 
„wander about, as the various ſeaſons invite, to every ſcene of 
e falſe gaiety, to frequent and ine in all public places, their own 
ce pulpits excepted. Or if their age and ſituation ſets them above 
* theſe puerile amuſements, are we not to lament that inſtead of 
« a manly and rational regard to the welfare of mankind, the 
e chief employment of many a clerical life is to ſlumber in a fall, 
* haunt /ewees, or follow the gainful trade of election jobbing ?” 


Dr. Brown's Eſtimate of the Manners and Principles of the 
Times, p. 85. 


+ The Searcher of hearts knows that I do not mean to © bring 
railing accuſations” againſt any, that I neither take pleaſure in 
expoſing the nakedneſs of the clergy, nor entertain the moſt 
diſtant wiſh to provoke them, unleſs it be to a noble emulation of 
the apoſtles and primitive chriſtians in their zeal for the glory of 
God and the ſalvation of ſouls. That a ſingularity of opinion is 
not maintained in the above ſtrictures, on the conduct of ſome 
miniſters, will appear from the cautions, given to the clergy of 
his day, by St. Jerom, who with great truth ſays, 

te Facile contemnitur clericus, qui ſæpe vocatus ad prandium ire 
non recuſat. Nunguam petentes, raro accipiamus rogati.” 


+ Let the biſhop, prieſt or deacon, who ſpends his time in 
dice or drinking, either deſiſt or be depoſed.” Apoſtolical Can. 35. 
« No eccleſiaſtical perſon ſhall at any time, other than for their 

c honeſt neceſſities, reſort to any taverns, or ale-houſes, neither 
e ſhall they board or lodge in any ſuch places. Furthermore, 
« they ſhall not give themſelves to any baſe or ſervile labour, or 
« to drinking or riot, ſpending their time idly by day or by 
* night, playing at dice, cards, or tables, or any other unlawful 
« games; but at all times convenient they ſhall hear or read 
« ſomewhat 
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the diverſions of the field,“ if not to deſcend ſtill 
lower. Theſe irregularities have already brought 
manifeſt diſgrace upon our order, and the miſchief 
is daily increaſing. We frequently hear it urged 
that miniſters * are men of like paſſions with 
others;” a poſition which I feel not the leaſt inclina- 
tion to controvert, but if it is meant to be inferred 
from hence that they are not required to be © en- 
ſamples to their flocks,” and patterns of true godli- 
neſs, I am ſure St. Paul never intended to counte- 
nance ſuch an idea. A gravity of dreſs, without a 


gravity of deportment is a mere mock diſtinction. 


Spiritual mindedneſs, a ſerious, devout and contem- 
plative frame ſhould characterize the clergyman, 
and were all miniſters obliged, by example, to go 
into the pulpit without a written preparation, they 
would then have ſomething elſe to do; a habit of 
ſtudy would become neceflary ; they would find it 
abſolutely incumbent upon them to © give attend- 
ance to reading, to exhortation, to doctrine, or at 
leaſt it would be needful for them to learn their tale 


« fomewhat of the holy ſcriptures, or ſhall occupy themſelves 
* with ſome other honeſt ſtudy or exerciſe, always doing the 
* things which ſhall appertain to honeſty, and endeavouring to 
«« profit the church of God.” Can. 75. 


It is not meet for the miniſters of Chriſt to plaie the part of 
ſouldiers, Hhunfſinen and marchauntes, &c. Peter Martyr's Com, 
Place-book. Book I. p. 18. 

« A caſſock'd hunt/man,”” &c. is a deplorable character in the 
eſteem of Mr. Cowper. See his Poems. | 
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by rote, if they could do no better. But whatever 
others do, miniſters who profeſs a ſincere deſire to 
diſcharge their duty towards, God and man ſhould 
avoid ſuch temporizing practices, and take care not 
to countenance, by their example, an unſcriptural 
cuſtom, pregnant with ſuch deſtructive conſe- 
quences. , 

Poffibly ſome may not view the matter in fo 
ſtrong a light; but though much allowance muſt 
be made for thoſe who are too far advanced in life 
to attempt a change, as well as for thoſe whoſe 
natural diffidence proves unconquerable, to me, 
reading ſermons, as a general cuſtom, appears 
ſhocking to common ſenſe. To hear men talk 
upon this ſubject, one might be almoſt led to ſup- 
poſe that England, ſince the reſtoration, were be- 
come the Bceotia of Europe, that our heads are as 
cloudy as our climate, * that ſouls do not ripen in 
our northern ſky,” and that of all the dull beings 
that inhabit this dull iſland the clergy are the dulleſt. 
The counſellor can plead by the hour from his 
brief of a hand's breadth. The ſenator can keep up 
the attention of one of the moſt auguſt aſſemblies in 
the world, whilſt he harangues, without a book, for 
half the night together. The anatomical, and phi- 
loſophical lecturer can inſtru& his pupils without 


the aſſiſtance of notes, and it is really aſtoniſhing 
how this demeaning idea could ever poſſeſs the 


human mind, or get forth into the world, that a 
man muſt be ſuppoſed to be deprived of the faculty 
of 


1 

of talking ſenſe without a book, the very inſtant he 
ſteps into a pulpit.“ Others may reaſon as they 
pleaſe, but for my part, I ſhall as ſoon venture to 
perfer the reading of the clerk of the houſe of com- 
mons to the ſmooth flowing language of a Pitt, or 
the bold eloquence of a Fox, as I ſhall dare to pre- 
fer the man with his ſermon on the cuſhion, to the 
miniſter with his Bible in his hand.F © Whatever 
ce is 

* To follow the thought ſuggeſted by biſhop Wilkins, in his 
Gift of Prayer, p. 23. I would ſay, the chriſian who cannot 
pray without a form, the divine who cannot preach without a book, 
and the traveller who cannot walk without crutches, are characters 
equally abſurd and contradictory. The infamous Nero was cen- 
ſured for delivering a ſpeech to the people, upon his acceſſion to 
the throne, penned by his tutor and friend Seneca. Adnota- 
„ bant ſeniores, quibus otioſum eſt vetera & præſentia conten- 
« dere, primum ex iis qui rerum potiti efſent Neronem alienæ 
ce facundiæ eguiſſe. Tacitus. Alas! how are we fallen! Not 
one clergyman in a hundred preaches in a ſcriptural way, nor 
one in ten uniformly compoſes his own written ſermons. What was 


once à reproach to a voluptuous emperor is now eſteemed no 
diſgrace to perſons calling themſelves miniſters of the goſpel. 


+ It may be ſaid that all have not the abilities of a Fox or 

2 Pitt, and that out of five hundred and fifty members in the 
houſe of commons, not more than fifty are tolerable ſpeakers. 
Superiority of abilities does not immediately concern the pre- 
ſent queſtion, but it ſhould be remembered alſo, that poſſibly not 
more than five of theſe fifty ever gave themſelves much trouble 
to become good ſpeakers, and therefore if they are orators they 
are made ſo by nature and not by art; and it is highly probable 
that had the members of the houſe of commons been originally 
deſigned for that honour, and been educated accordingly, five 
hundred out of the five hundred and fifty would be tolerable 
6 3 ſpeakers. 
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ce js read,” in the judgment of Dean Swift, „ dif- 
« fers as much from what is repeated without a 
ce book, as a copy does from an original.” If nei- 
ther the intricacies of the law, nor the ſagacity of 
the oppoſing counſellor can intimidate the learned 
advocate, or prevent his proceeding in his ſpirited 
ſpeech; and if neither the eagle eyes nor the fear 
of captious replies from adverſe parties prevent the 
delivery of ſuch maſter pieces of eloquence, in both 
our houſes of parliament, as aſtoniſh thoſe who 
either hear or read them, why ſhould not the divine, 
who is in no danger of immediate contradiction, be 
capable of ſpeaking in the ſame way upon the dif- 
ferent topics of religion ? 

Certainly his not being able, and his not having 
obtained the habit of doing ſo muſt be owing to 
ſome very ſerious defect in the common mode 
of training up perſons for the miniſtry. It is 
allowed that many great advantages muſt accrue 
from an univerſity education. Oxford and Cam- 


ſpeakers. Men who are determined to be orators, and who uſe 
the proper means for becoming ſo, ſeldom fail in the attempt ; 
witneſs Demoſthenes. Beſides, miniſters of the church of Eng- 
land, for the moſt part, are educated with that view ; it is ſup- 
poſed to be the object of their choice, and they profeſs to be 
inwardly moved by the Holy Ghoſt to take the office and miniſtry upon 
them; * and if men, with ſuch groundleſs profeſſions, chuſe to 
take an office upon them, without firſt obtaining the neceſlary 
quglifications for the due execution of that office, their temerity 
and inconſiſtency cannot invalidate the ſcope of my argument. 


See p. 39. 


bridge 


11 


bridge are reſpectable ſeats of learning, where young 
men, of a ſtudious caſt, may acquire an accurate 
acquaintance with the learned languages, the liberal 
arts and ſciences, with other valuable accompliſh- 
ments; but were a proper knowledge in divinity, 
and a habit of ſpeaking upon the different doctrines 
and duties of religion made more an object of pur- 
ſuit by all who are deſigned for the church, they 
would come out thoroughly furniſhed for their 
work, and would be an honour to their profeſſion.“ 
But though I ſhall not preſume to preſcribe regu- 
lations to the heads of houſes in our univerſities, I 
muſt ſay it would be well for clergymen to repair 
the defects of their education, as ſoon as they poſſi- 
bly can, after they come from thence. 

The method of educating young men for the 
miniſtry, purſued by biſhop Burnet with the pupils 
committed to his care, is ſuch a confirmation of 


* A want of this early initiation into thoſe habits of ſtudy 
which are ſuited to their calling, has occaſioned an almoſt total 
diſregard for every kind of learning in the younger clergy. 
e Muſt we not lament,” ſays Dr. Brown in his Eſtimate of the 
Manners and Principles of the Times, p. 86. * that a general 
e negle& of letters is eree ping even upon this profeſſion which 
« ought to maintain and ſupport them? Inſtead of launching 
« into the deeps of learning, the faſhionable divine hardly ven- 
« tures upon the /hallows. The great works of antiquity, the 
«© monuments of ancient honour and wiſdom are ſeldom opened 
« or explored; and mere modern books are now generally read 
« at ſecond hand, through the falſe medium of bald tran/ations 
« or ſorry abſtracts.” 
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what I would recommend, that I cannot help laying 
it before my readers, as I find it in the account of his 
life. Whilſt he filled the divinity-chair in the 
te univerſity of Glaſgow, his principal care was to 
te form juſt and true notions in the ſtudents in- 
te tended for the church. He laid down a plan for 
te that purpoſe, to which no objection could be 
te offered but that it ſeemed to require the labour 
te of four or five inſtead of one man; yet he never 
&« failed executing every part of it during his reſi- 
« dence at that place. On Mondays he made each 
« ſtudent, in his turn, explain a head of divi- 
ce nity in Latin, and propound ſuch theſes from it 
tc as he was to defend againſt the reſt of the ſcho- 
« lars; and this exerciſe concluded by our author's 
« deciſion of the point in a Latin oration. On 
cc Tueſdays he gave them a prelection in the ſame 
« language, wherein he propoſed, in the courſe of 
ce eight years, to have gone through a complete 
« ſyſtem of divinity, On Wedneſdays he read 
te them a lecture for above an hour, by way of a 
te critical commentary on St. Matthew's goſpel, 
« which he fulfilled before he quitted the chair, 
« On Thurſdays the exerciſe was alternate, one 
« Thurſday he expounded a Hebrew pſalm, com- 
« paring it with the Septuagint, the Vulgate, and 
« the Engliſh verſion; and on the next Thurſday 
« he explained ſome portion of the ritual, and con- 
« ſtitution of the primitive church, making the 
te apoſtolical canons his text, and reducing every 

ce article 
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ce article of practice under the head of one or other 
ce of thoſe canons. On Fridays he made each of 
« the ſcholars, in courſe, preach a ſhort ſermon 
« upon ſome text he aſſigned, and when it was 
ce ended, he obſerved upon any thing that was de- 
ce fective or amiſs, ſhewing how the text ought to 
© have been opened and applied. In the evening, 
ce after prayer, he every day read them ſome parcel 
cc of ſcripture, on which he made a ſhort diſcourſe, 
ce and when it was over he examined into the pro- 
ce greſs of their ſeveral ſtudies, encouraging them 
ce to propoſe their difficulties to him upon any ſub- 
te ject they were then reading.“ 

This was truly training up young men properly 
for the church of Chriſt, and much good doubtleſs 
accrued therefrom ; but that the good biſhop, eyen 
in his day, and |1 fear we are not mended ſince, 
thought there was an awful deficiency, in this 
reſpect, where it ought not to be, may be fairly in- 
ferred from his own conduct when advanced to 
a biſhopric; for we are told by the ſame author, 
that © as the paſtoral care, and admitting none to 
ce jt who were not duly qualified, was always upper- 
« moſt in his breaſt, he concluded that he could 
ce not render a more uſeful ſervice to religion, to 
te the church, and more eſpecially to his own dio- 
ce ceſe, than by forming under his own eye, a num- 
ce ber of divines well inſtructed in all the articles 
« of their duty; he reſolved therefore, at his own 
ce charge, to maintain a ſmall nurſery of ſtudents 
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te jn divinity at Saliſbury, who might follow their 
ce ſtudies till he ſhould be able to provide for them. 
« They were ten in number; to each of whom he 
ce allowed a ſalary of thirty pounds a year. They 
ce were admitted to him once every day, to give 
ce an account of their progreſs in learning, to pro- 
© poſe to him ſuch difficulties as they met with in 
« the courſe of their reading, and to hear a lecture 
« from him upon ſome ſpeculative or practical 
& point of divinity, or on ſome part of the paſtoral 
ce function, which laſted above an hour. By this 
« means our author educated ſeveral clergymen, 
© who proved an ornament to our church. But 
cc as it came to be conſidered as a preſent provi- 
&& ſion, with a ſure proſpect of future preferment, 
« he was continually importuned and ſometimes 
« jmpoſed upon, as to the perſons recommended 
t to be of the number. The foundation itſelf alſo 
« was ſo maliciouſly exclaimed againſt, as a de- 
ce ſigned affront upon the method of education at 
« Oxford and Cambridge that he was prevailed 
ce upon, after ſome years, to lay it wholly aſide.” 

How far the worthy prelate was right in making 
ſuch a ſacrifice to peace I pretend not to ſay, but 
I cannot help thinking that were ſuch “ a ſchool of 
the prophets” ſupported and managed in the ſame 
way by every biſhop in the land, the intereſts of 
religion would be materially ſerved thereby. 

An acquaintance with the learned languages 


and what are called the liberal arts and ſciences, 
however 
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however neceſſary and uſeful in themſelves, form 
but a comparatively ſmall part of a miniſter's qua- 
lification; and the original purpoſe of theſe acquire- 
ments is by no means anſwered, if they do not 
enable us to explain the truths of religion to others 
with freedom and propriety ; but I will venture to 
affirm that wherever the principal parts of biſhop 
Burnet's method of education are adopted, young 
men will come forth from thence, to whom the 
ſcripture way of preaching will be moſt acceptable 
and moſt ealy. 

That this method of preaching ought to have the 
preference, and that the ability to practiſe it ſhould 
be diligently ſought after by candidates for, and by 
thoſe who are already engaged in the work of the 
miniſtry, has long been the opinion of very compe- 
rent judges, as will appear from Dr. Edwards's 
Preacher, p. 221. though the doctor has not pre- 
ſerved that conſiſtency of opinion which one would 
wiſh for in an author. There, after mentioning 
various other advantages ariſing from the uſe of 
the memory in the pulpit, he adds, “ it is not to be 
« queſtioned that this will prove very edifying to 
« others; for all hearers, of what rank ſoever, 


« unanimouſly agree to commend and applaud this 


« way of preaching. And particularly we ſee that 
ce the diſſenters win upon their auditors by this as 
« much as by any thing.“ Wherefore thoſe of our 
te church that are bred to the miniſtry ſhould »/ 
« and improve their memory betimes. I ſay be- 


See archbiſhop Secker's eighth charge, 
ce times 
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te times, for after a contrary cuſtom and habit it 
ce will be too difficult to do otherwiſe. On which 
c account it would be well to begin in that way to 
ce render it more facile and eaſy,” 

Very few perſons can explain their meaning ſo 
well by writing as in converſation ; and if a mini- 
ſter be liable to fall into any one ſnare more than 
another, in «written diſcourſes, it is that of loſing 
ſight of that eaſe and familiarity of addreſs which 
is efſential to uſeful preaching. Curious turns of 
thought, clothed in language too elevated for com- 
mon capacities, with maxims of truth ſupported by 
a laboured chain of argumentation, are as unintel- 
ligible to the generality of hearers as if we were 
to ſpeak to them in an unknown tongue. I was 
told by a clergyman ſome years ago, that a certain 
Poor trifling being in London, preached, what he 
called a ſermon, in blank verſe; and indeed too 
many are fond of being flowery, and © give them- 
ce ſelves up,” as one obſerves, © to be fanciful and 
ce poetical, as if Parnaſſus had been the mount on 
« which Chriſt preached.” It is the property only 
of great minds to be able to deſcend in the pre- 
paration of pulpit exerciſes, and without vulgarity 
ſo to ſpeak as to have it ſaid of them as the country 
man ſaid of the preſent biſhop of Worceſter, © he 
talks like one of us.” To bring the matter to a 
« thou art the man,” is the main point at which we 
ſhould all aim, and this is beſt done without a wri- 
ting before us; for then, what is ſaid, is aſſiſted by 

the 
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the countenance, the eye, the hand, the varying of the 
voice and by turning with eaſe to every part of the 
congregation.* In ſhort, I would appeal to every 
one, who has had the opportunity of making the 
obſervation, to determine whether they ever ſaw the 
attention of a congregation ſo unifermly kept up 
by a perſon who reads his diſcourſes, as by a man 
who can ſpeak with propriety, unembarraſſed by 
notes and who confines himſelf to the ſcripture, 
primitive method of preaching to the people. 

But ſhould all the preceding remarks go for no- 
thing, the following conſiderations will, I believe, 
be ſufficient to determine me never to adopt the 
ill-deviſed practice. It often occaſions diſcourſes to 
be extremely unſeaſonable, and prevents the im- 
provement of preſent occurrences. We will ſup- 
poſe a clergyman to have prepared a ſermon upon 
Prov. xv. 13. © A merry heart maketh a cheerful 
countenance :” and on the day before the ſermon 
is delivered, ſome awful providence ſhould take 
place, ſudden death, or any other alarming viſitation 
from God in his neighbourhood or family ; or 
ſhould any thing of this ſort happen before his face 
in the houſe of God, the ſlave to his notes muſt go 
on; and thus is he rendered incapable of properly 
improving the © molliſſima fandi tempora,” the 
moſt favourable ſeaſons for making laſting impreſ- 


* See this matter farther explained and recommended by 
biſhop Burnet in a quotation from his Paſtoral Care, a few pages 
forward. See alſo archbiſhop Secker's eighth charge. p 
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ſions on the human mind; a little unnatural in- 


grafting and ſplicing being all we can expect. He 
is not in a ſituation for taking his text from the 
ſigns of the times, or for crying out, with the man 
of wiſdom, © Hear ye the rod, and who hath ap- 
pointed it.“ 

Dr. Edwards, in his Preacher obſerves after 


Bingham, as before noticed, that there are many 


paſſages in St. Auguſtin's ſermons, and alſo in 
others of the fathers which we cannot but allow to 
be ſudden and unſtudied,“ for they are grounded 
upon ſomething that happened whilſt they were 
preaching.F Muſt we not be obliged to own that 
St. Paul met with a more ſuitable text in an inſcrip- 
tion upon an idolatrous altar, in his walk near the 
city of Athens, than he could have found in the 


whole canon of ſcripture ? Acts xvii. 23. But if, 


according to preſent practice, he had been obliged 


tO 

* The attentive reader will recollect that this ſame ſubject has 
been touched upon in p. 19, &c. but he will alſo remember that 
it was then introduced to ſerve a different purpoſe. There my 
deſign was to determine this fact, namely, that the fathers did 
preach extempore. Here the ſubject is reſumed in order to 
ſhew the diſadvantages they labour under who are confined to 
their notes. 

+ St. Auguſtin being called to the church of St. Stephen's in 
Hippo, by the report of a miracle performed there, ſays, «© Ubi 
« autem ventum eſt ad mei ſermonis locum, dixi pauca pro tem- 
«« pore, et pro illus jucunditate lætitiæ.“ Aug. de civ. Dei. 
lib. XXII. cap. vii. 

4 Mr. Collins tells us that a certain dignitary, at one of our 
public watering places, being requeſted to preach, begged to 
be 
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to retire for a few days or a week to prepare a diſ- 
couſe upon it, he would, in all probability, have 


be excuſed, obſerving that he came from home with a fixt de- 
termination not to preach; but upon the petitioner becoming ſtill 
more importunate, he told him that in order to put an end to 
all farther altercation on the ſubject, “he had brought no ſer- 
mon along with him.” What! a dignitary in the church without 
a ſermon either in his head, his heart, or his portmanteau! Oh 
ye written preparations, what have ye done 

That preaching, eſpecially in the ſcriptural way, ſhould be 
difficult and irk ſome to ſome men, is readily accounted for. Mr. 
Locke has poſitively aſſerted that we have no innate ideas, and 
Dr. Watts thinks that we have but few. By the latter writer 
ideas are divided into two claſſes, . /en/ible or eorporeal, ſpiritual 
« or intellectual ideas.” © By ſenſation the ſoul contemplates 
things out of itſelf (as it were) and gains corforeal repreſenta- 
« tions or ſenſible ideas: by reflection the ſoul contemplates it- 
« ſelf and things within itſelf, and by this means gains Spiritual 
« jdeas or repreſcntations of things intellectual.“ This is the 
proper employment of the ſoul, and in this exerciſe it becomes 
richly fraught with ideas obtained from improving obſervation 
upon What paſſes without, and by contemplating what paſſes 
within. It is therefore to be expected that where there is a ſoul 
void of ſerious reflection, there will be a ſoul barren of all uſe- 
ful ideas; nor 1s it at all ſtrange that men ſhould have little 
to ſay of hat they think little about. Why does the man of 
the world ſpeak fluently of the things of the world, but becauſe 
the love of the world is in him? Why does the ſenator ſpeak 


with ſuch freedom, life and fire upon the affairs of the ſtate, but 


becauſe the thoughts and workings of his mind are engaged with 
thoſe matters? Such ideas are produced in the mind as the 
nature of the operations of the ſoul are calculated to furniſh, and 
were clergymen to © give themſelves (as is their bounden duty) 
continually to prayer and to the miniſtry of the word,” ſuitable 
ideas would be ſuggeſted, and preaching would become familiar 
and eaſy to them. 

miſſed 
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miſſed the opportunity of preaching a ſermon which 
iſſued in the ſaving converſion of « Dionyſius, Da- 
maris and others with them.” Philip alſo had his 
text unexpectedly given him by the ennuch ; but 
inſtead of requeſting a few days, or even a few 
hours, in which to conſider his ſubject, he inſtantly 
te began at the ſame ſcripture, and preached unto 
him Jeſus.” Acts vin. 35. It may be, I ſhall here 
be reminded of the expediency of diſtinguiſhing be- - 
tween a divine and human miſſion, ordinary and extra- 
ordinary endowments ; and I grant that the diſtinc- 
tion is very neceſſary. That Philip had a divine 
commiſſion © to go towards the ſouth, unto the 
way that goeth down from Jeruſalem to Gaza,” 
I allow; and that he was commanded by the ſpirit 
to © go near and join himſelf to the eunuch's cha- 
riot” will not be denied; nay, to have gone without 
this command would have been an act of forward 
inſolence; but it is equally plain that he had to learn 
from circumſtances what he was to ſay to him. If 
the eunuch did not underſtand the language then 
ſpoken in Judea, and in which the ſcriptures were 
then uſually read, which is not very probable in a 
man of his rank, « Philip had likewiſe occaſion for 
his gift of tongues, that he might preach Chriſt to 
this Ethiopian in the language of his own country ;” 
but to ſay, that there is any need for divine interpo- 
ſition to enable a man to talk ſenſe, and to the pur- 
poſe, without a book, is attempting to prove that 
God affords extraordinary aids in ordinary caſes ; 
35 the 
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the impropriety of which we _ learn even from 
an heathen. | 


\ - « Nee Deus interſit, niſi th vindice nodus 
« Inciderit.” eee. Horace. 


Which words I would paraphraſe thus; Let not a 


« God be brought into action, unleſs a difficulty pre- 
« ſent ;tſelf worthy of divine interference, and a pur- 
ce poſe is to be effected, which none but a God can 
1 accompliſh.” Indeed the miniſter who, in a gene- 
ral habit of piety, & holds converſe with God,” has 
his thoughts duly engaged with divine things, a 
mind tray active in the purſuit of religious know- 
ledge, and who has obtained, as Garrick once ſaid 
of Mr. R, not only the art but the heart of 
preaching, will never be at a loſs either for a ſub- 
ject or a ſermon?” Like his Lord and Maſter, he 
will gather uſeful hints for i improvement from every 
TY around a de will as the e of nature 
ſays, 
e &« Find tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 

e Sermons in ſtones, and good in every thing.” 1 
pe 80 as the foregoing objections to written 
ſermons may appear, the following, in my judg- 


ment, is far more weighty, i. e. that the miniſter 


who conſtantly reads his ſermons, ignorantly, not to ſay 
wickaædly, takes himſelf, in a great meaſure, out of the 
bands of. God, and, for the time, puts an unjuſtiſiable 
reſtraint upon the ſacred influences and teaching opera- 
tions of bis Divine Spirit upon the mind. Either the 
Spire of God has acceſs 40, and acts upon the ſpirit 
| H of 
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of man, or he does not; if he does not, let his 
agency be altogether ſet aſide; but if, as out church 
ſays, © it is he which giveth eloquence and utter- 
ee ance in preaching the goſpel, that it is he which 
« openeth the- mouth to declare the mighty works 
« of God, that it is he which ingendereth a burning 
« zeal towards God's word, and giveth all men a 
e tongue, yea a fiery tongue, ſo that they; may 
ce boldly and cheerfully profeſs the truth in the face 
* of the whole world,” then let every obſtacle be 
removed, and let the way of acceſs, and the time 
and manner of his working, be left free and, uninter- 
rupted. I do. not affirm; that it is impoſſible for 
any thing new to be preſented to the mind of the 
reading miniſter; but whilſt his attention is fixt on 
his notes before him, he cannot be % ready to follow 
divine leadings, nor is he likely to be fo earneſt in 
looking out for ſupernatural, aid. «© The wind blow- 
eth where it liſteth, and whe it liſteth,” and every 
man who preaches without a written preparation, 
knows that he is frequently led out of his intended 
track, and that thoſe things which he has been led 
to ſay, perhaps in the digreflive way, and contrary 
to his firſt intention, have proved the moſt ſavory 
and uſeful part of his diſcourſe.“ And is it not 
'® | ernie! #9 much 
* Many particulars may be ſuggeſted that were not thought 

« of before, when the miniſter doth expatiate upon any ſubject 
« according to the workings of his own affections (at the time of 
« preaching) and the various alterations that may appear in the 
& auditory.” Biſhop Wilkins's Gift of Preaching, p. 202. 
| Gregory 
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much more noble for a man to rely upon God, and 
leave himſelf in his hands, ready to ſay whatever he 
ſhall put into his mouth, than to go into the pul- 
pit with a written taſt, to which he muſt invari- 
ably adhere, or from which, at beſt, he can but 
awkwardly depart? Such a perſon ſays, in effect, 
the cvind ſhall blow that way which he has defigned 
it to blow, a week, a month, a year, or twenty years 
before, and no other. The advice of Peter Martyr 
to divines, when in the pulpit, runs thus; * Let 
«us at that time (i. e. whilſt in the act of preach- 
ce ing) ſuffer ourſelves wholie whatſoever we be, to 
« be ordered by the Holie Ghoſt.” (Com. Place- 

Book, part IV. p. 27.) The uſual direction alſo 
of another great man to miniſters was, © to ſtudy as 


(Ji; | 


Gregory the Great ſcrupled not to ſay that he often found 
thoſe obſcure places of ſcripture, which he could not compre- 
hend in his private ſtudy, to flow upon his underſtanding when 
he was preaching ta his brethren in public. From the ſame au- 
thority we likewiſe learn, that when St. Chryſoſtom had delivered 
ſomething ſtriking and intereſting, in one of his homilies to the 
people of Antioch, he added, “ I do not think that I ſpake 
«« thoſe words of myſelf, , but God, who ſaw what would happen, 
« put them into my mouth,” Oh what enemies are readers of 
ſermons both to themſelves and their hearers! St. Auſtin alſo 
often ſpeaks of theſe illapſes and communications of the ſpirit 
in preaching, which he ſometimes calls the gift of God, the reve- 
lation of the ſpirit, the help of God, divine affiftance, Fic, See 
Bingham's Antiquities, vol. VI. book. IV. p. 485. The only 
remark I ſhall farther make upon the above authorities is, that 
if theſe holy men were right, we are awfully wrong. 


R ce if 
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« if they were to preach without any divine aſſiſt- 
ce ance, and then to depend as entirely upon God 
« as if they had not ſtudied at all.” * But how 
the advice of either of theſe eminent characters can 
be followed by readers of ſermons, it remains with 
them to explain. 

Again, ſhould God in the courſe of his, provi- 
dence deprive a miniſter of the uſe of his eyes or 
hands, the loſs, of ſpeech is by no means ſo com- 
mon, who has been accuſtomed to read his ſermons, 
it matters not how inconvenient it may be for him 
to lay aſide the performing of his office; for though 
his ſituation in the church may be very important, 
the calls of his family very great, and his ſupport- 
ing a proper ſubſtitute next to impoſſible; in fine, 
let the conſequence be ever ſo diſtreſſing, he muſt 
give up the exerciſe of his W. All we 


* The ſentiment was probably aw from biſhop Wilkins, 
who in his directions for obtaining the gift of prayer, ſays, a 
« man ſhould ſo prepare himſelf (for the exerciſe of prayer) 
« as if he expected no aſſiſtance, and he ſhould ſo depend upon 
« divine aſſiſtance, as if he had made no preparation.” p. 20. 

4c Both we and all our words are in the hands of God, who 
cc teaches us both at to ſpeak, and after awbat manner to ſpeak. 
c And therefore, though eccleſiaſtical men ought to learn what 
« they have to teach, and to get the faculty of ſpeaking, yet 
ce when the hour of ſpeaking is come, they ſhould imagine that 
« what our Lord ſays belongs to every pious mind. Take no 
« thought how, or in what manner ye ſhall ſpeak, for it ſhall be 
gp e tl St, yy . Chriſti, lib. IV. 

cap. xv. 
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affliting ſtraits and difficulties are avoided, where the 
right method of preaching is ſteadily purſued.* 

Finally, this unaccountable cuſtom is a moſt 
grievous impediment in the way of our improve- 
ment in divinity. When men, as before obſerved, 
have got together, what they call, @ good ſtock of 
ſermons, they look upon themſelves as ſet up for 
life ; not conſidering that the word of God is a rich, 
inexhauſtible treaſure, in which the more we ſtudy 
the greater depths of divine wiſdom and knowledge 
do we diſcover to be contained therein; and find 
that new light is ſtill imparted to thoſe, who ſearch 
the ſacred ſcriptures in ſimplicity and godly ſince- 
rity. Whenever, therefore, we apply ourſelves to 
this profitable exerciſe, whatever our former attain- 
ments have been, we may ſtill, with much propriety, 
adopt the prayer of David, *“ Lord, open thou 
© mine eyes, that I may behold wonderful things 
te out of thy law.” Miniſters do not ſtudy merely 
for themſelves, but for the people alſo, who have 
an undeniable right to expect this of them; and a 
conſtant change of circumſtances, in a congregation, 
renders new ſermons continually neceſſary ; and 


* «© The uſe of the memory,” ſays Edwards in his Preacher, 
« will be ſerviceable to miniſters when through age or illneſs, or 
any caſualty that impairs their eye-ſight, they cannot make uſe 
of notes.” p. 221. The ſtudious miniſter will have inex- 
s hauſtible magazines of divine knowledge, and if he lives to be 
« old he will find that, like old Photius, he has prepared theſe 
ee to live thereupon,” Cotton Mather's Student and Preacher. : 


i therefore 
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therefore the man who is content with his fock 
of ſermons, both injures himſelf and defrauds his 

flock. | 
I fay injures himſelf; becauſe he deprives him- 
felf of much ſolid pleaſure and improvement; for if 
I may be allowed to ſpeak from experience, and from 
experience of more than twenty years continuance, 
I muſt aver that no time paſſes away more delight- 
fully, or can be more profitably filled up, than that 
which is employed in preparing for the pulpit. 
The miniſter of Chriſt, whilſt privately reading the 
ſcriptures, is often favoured with ſuch pleaſing and 
important views of particular paſſages, and ſees ſuch 
intereſting matter in them, as cauſes him to long 
to make known to the people what God has been 
pleaſed to reveal to him, from his bleſſed word. 
He feels, in his meaſure, what the diſciples did in 
their way to Emmaus, when the Redeemer was 
talking with them and opened the ſcriptures to 
them. After having viſited his people and con- 
verſed with them upon the great truths of religion, 
and the great concern of the ſoul and eternity, 
when the pious paſtor returns to his ſtudy, and 
meditates upon the ſcenes of the day, he ſees ſome 
ſins to be reproved, ſome duties to be urged, ſome 
matters that need explaining, ſome doubts and 
ſcruples to be reſolved, and ſome dangers againſt 
which his flock need guarding. Zeal for God, 
love and pity for ſouls will increaſe in his breaſt, 
give energy to his prayers, and diligence to his 
labours 
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labours for his people's good; and - whilſt he is 
ſearching the ſcriptures, for ſuitable portions to 
ſpeak to them upon, and endeavouring to gain clear 
conceptions of goſpel doctrines and duties, truth, 
in all its beautiful and animating forms, will break 
in upon his mind. * The word of God will be in 
his heart, as a burning fire ſhut up in his bones; 
and when © the fire is thus kindled, he will be 
forward to ſpeak with his tongue.” As Elihu, 
he will be ready to ſay, © I am full of words, or 
cc matter, and the ſpirit that is within me compel- 
« Jeth me. Behold I am as new wine, which hath 
©« no vent, and burſteth the new veſſels in ſunder; 
ce therefore will I ſpeak that I may be refreſhed.” 
Jer. xx. 9. Pf. xxxix. 3. Job xxxii. 18, 19. This 
is the way to have our underſtandings enlarged, 
and to become, what St. Paul denominates, able 
miaiſters.”* I do not deſire to offend even thoſe, 
whoſe conduct, in this reſpect, I cannot approve; 
but I muſt be allowed to declare, that I cannot con- 
conceive how any man can deliver the ſame ſermon 
The reader will pleaſe to obſerve that the queſtion here, is 
not whether ſermons ſhould be written or preached extempore, 
but whether there ſhould be a conſtant ſucceſſion of new ſer- 
mons. Old ſermons have not been unfrequently compared to the 
manna, which being “left until the morning, bred worms and 
ſtank.” It is the property of God's word only to bear to be 
often read and repeated, and to improve in its glory and beauty 
the more it is ſtudied, It can delight the man of God, whilſt 
he meditates therein day and night ; but the writings of men, by 
a ſeries of repetition, pall upon the appetite, and ſoon become 

unſavory and diſguſting. 
4 twice 
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| twice in the ſame place, unleſs it be on ſome very 
particular occaſion, till he has preached upon all the 
doctrinal and practical texts in the Bible.“ I once 
was reaſoning with a miniſter upon this ſubject, 
and endeavouring to convince him of the propriety, 
neceſſity and advantage of delivering new diſcourſes 
to his people; whoſe plea for not doing ſo, was 
equally profane and ridiculous. * He told me he 
had three hundred written ſermons by him; that 
c every important truth of chriftianity muſt neceſ- 
ce ſarily be contained in that compaſs, and that, as 
« he did not think he could make any better, he 
cc would be content with what he had.“ This is 
the fruit of written preparations, and this is the way 
in which men reaſon, who have raſhly undertaken 
an office, the nature and importance of which, I fear, 
they never duly conſidered. | 

I am aware that it may likewiſe be aſked, 
whether a miniſter may not expect divine aſſiſt- 
ance when he is writing for the pulpit, as well 
as when he is ſpeaking in the pulpit? But the 
purport of this treatiſe is not to ſhew what may 
be, what God can do, or what, in infinite mercy 


* « It has been ſaid, that the man who cannot find freſh, mat- 
« ter to ſpeak upon for his whole life, from any one compre- 
« henſive text of ſcripture, ought not to be a miniſter.” 


I He who has not learnt to inſtruct his people in the primitive 
way, is often obliged to preach the ſame ſermons over and 
« over again. But what kind of eloquence can a preacher pre- 
« tend to, when his hearers know before-hand all the expreſ- 
« ſions and pathetic figures he will uſe ?” Archbiſhop of Cambray. 


and 
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and condeſcenſion to the prejudices of Anden 
and force of cuſtom, he does do. There is not a 
point in religion, though ever ſo clear, againſt which 


a thouſand impertinent, and irrelative quibbles may 


not be ſtarted. God can © open the mouth of a dumb 
als to reprove the madneſs of a prophet,” or occa- 
ſion a preternatural trembling of the earth, for the 
converſion of a jailor ; but it would be wild reaſon- 
ing indeed, were any man to infer from hence that 
the uſual means of reproof and converſion ſhould 
therefore be entirely laid aſide. My intention is 
to ſhew, upon ſcripture ground, and from a due 


conſideration of the endleſs train of evils and abuſes, 


the reſult of our preſent plan of public inſtruction, 
that a reformation is highly neceſſary ; and until 
the foregoing arguments are fairly anſwered, it is 
needleſs to ſeek out for replies to a multiplicity of 
exceptions and cavils, which it is eaſy to urge on 
the other ſide the queſtion. For after all that 
hitherto has been ſaid, or I believe ever can be ſaid 
to the contrary, I mult look upon this as a maxim, 
admitting but of very few exceptions and qualifi- 
cations, (viz.) © that though God may have called 
« many to the work of the miniſtry, who do write 
ce and read their ſermons, he ſeldom calls any to con- 
« tinue to do this.” I would farther remark, that 
till ſome champion for written ſermons has ſucceſs- 
fully maintained, which I muſt own I never expect, 
that as much good is done by them, as by thoſe 
delivered extempore, the. preceding objections will 


only 


4 
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only ſerve, in my eſteem, to prove that few prac- 
tices are ſo abſurd as not to meet with ſtrenuous 


ſupporters.* 
Some 


* I am not a little ſurpriſed that good men ſhould endeavour 
to invalidate all that can be ſaid, in ſupport of extempore preach- 
ing, by ſpeaking of the trouble they take, and the fatisfaftion 
they frequently find in writing for the pulpit. Upon this ſcore 
the long prayers of the Phariſees, and their zeal, in compaſling 
ſea and land to make proſelytes, may be defended as laudable. 
But though we mult never forget that to be ſound in the faith” 
is of the firſt conſequence, ſatisfaction of mind, or even divine 
comfort, does not ſo much depend on the orthodoxy of men's wiews 
as on the /incerity of their intention. Were it once admitted, that 
the ardour with which a ſentiment is embraced, or the inward 
pleaſure, with which a practice is purſued, is a proof of the pro- 
priety either of the one or the other, entbu/aſm and error may 
come in full tide upon us. God, it is allowed on all ſides, ma- 
nifeſted himſelf, in a certain degree, to the heathen world. I 
dare not ſay that he had nothing to do with the dream of 
Scipio, or with Brutus being viſited by his evil genius, who, 
it is ſaid, came to apprize him of his approaching doom. I 
dare not ſay that even Bernard himſelf was not happy, in the 
perſuaſion that he was doing what was right, when he exhorted 
the tempted and diſtreſſed ro © pray to Mary, to intreat Mary, 
to ſupplicate Mary :” but are proteſtants to follow his advice? 
It is ſo difficult to diſtinguiſh between natural and preternatural 
ſenſations, that in theſe things I confeſs myſelf a perfect ſeptic, 
if what men ſay is not ſupported by the word of God. I can 
allow a man to be a good man, and at the fame time ſcruple to 
admit his feelings and experience to be the teſt of truth. To 
the law and to the teſtimony.” I remember a friend of mine 
telling me of his happineſs in writing for the pulpit, and declaring 
that it was ſo great he could ſcarcely afford himſelf time to eat 
his meals. He was then, as I afterwards learnt, juſt become 
enamoured of Sandiman's creed. He is now a Swedenborgian, 

and 
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Some have ſaid, that a ferm of prayer may be op- 
poſed upon the ſame principles as written ſermons ; 
but prayer, I would obſerve, 1s an exerciſe in which 
men ſtand upon equal terms, and in the perform- 
ance of which every one, in the congregation, is, or 
ought to be, engaged in an holy intercourſe with 
God. In prayer the Deity is the immediate object 
of our addreſſes, and therefore a form appears to be 
neceſſary, eſpecially in public, And ſeeing it muſt 
be nearly impoſſible that the miniſter, who uſes free 

prayer, ſhould expreſs the real deſires and wants of 
every individual before him, a form of prayer, 
which takes in the general wants, and relates to the 
different ſtates of men, founded upon true evange- 
lical principles, as that of the church of England, 
ſeems to me eſſentially requiſite, for the preſervation 
of decency and decorum in the public worſhip of 
God. And where all are thus equally concerned, 


and I dare ſay is as completely happy in the reveries of myſticiſm, 
as ever he was in the fancies of Sandiman. But there's joy in 
madneſs, none but madmen know ;” and even apparently pious 
men are ſo often found in the ſituation of Horace's Lunatic,“ 
who thought himſelf undone when only andectived, and reco- 
vered from a pleaſing frenzy, that it is neceſſary to remind 
them, that though the comfort which miniſters may find, in 
writing their ſermons, and in reading them to the people, 
certainly does afford ſtrong proof of the infinite condeſcenſion 
of God, it can furniſh 9 proc” of the propriety of the practice; 
theſe feelings being always to be conſidered, at beſt, as marks 
of the integrity of a man's heart, but not of the ſoundneſs either 
of his judgment or his faith, We may do what is wrong in a 
right way, and vice wer/a. 
* Lib, II. epiſt, ii, ver, 138, &c, 
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I ſhould almoſt as ſoon plead for extempore ſinging 
as extempore prayer.“ A form ſerves to prevent 
flatneſs, inattention and liſtleſſneſs in the devotion 
of the people, and every man, as he ought, may 
ſee his way before him, and can accompany the 
miniſter with the underſtanding and the heart; but 
it is as extravagant to expect or plead for this in 
preaching, as it would be to undertake to prove 
that the ſcholar is always to keep peace with, or 
even to anticipate the directions of his maſter. We 
muſt alſo allow, that in particular caſes, under the 
Mofaic diſpenſation, certain forms of words were 
preſcribed both for miniſters and pebple; and it is 
likewiſe clear that many of the pſalms of David 
were intended as forms of public worſhip. None 
will deny, who have read what has been written 
upon the ſubject, that the Jews had a form of 
prayer, and from our Lord's frequent attendance 
on the temple-worſhip there is preſumptive proof, 
at leaſt, that he joined in the / of this form. Hea- 
thens themſelves, it is evident were no ſtrangers to 
forms of prayer. The hymns of many of the Gre- 
cian poets, which are manifeſtly of a religious caſt, 
the direction of Virgil to the Italian peaſantry to 


* The manner in which prayer is often conducted, in many 
ſocieties and private meetings, is really ſhocking. Frequently 
are thoſe petitions offered up, which to uſe the words of a certain 
ſatiric divine . are neither fit for God to hear, or man to utter.“ 
I am however a ſteady friend to free prayer, in ſocial and family 
worſhip, where it is properly conducted. | 


ſing 
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ſing ſongs in the ſpring, in honour of Ceres, in their 
devout perambulations, when the victim was led 
round their fields; the /ecular ode of Horace, and 
even the non innoxia verba of thoſe, who muttered 
out their diabolical incantations to the infernal 
deities, all appear to evince that forms of devotion 
were common even in the heathen world. We 
have forms of addreſs to earthly monarchs, in ſome 
caſes, though not in al; and certainly the ſame, or 
ſuperior honour is due to the Majeſty of heaven. 
But in preaching, men like ourſelves are to be in- 
ſtructed ; they are ſuppoſed to be looking up to the 
miniſter for inſtruction, and conſequently that me- 
thod for inſtructing them ſhould be uſed, which 
promiſes to produce the moſt laſting and ſalutary 
effects, 

Theſe reaſons appear to me ſatisfactory; and if 
they do not appear ſo to my opponents, I muſt con- 
clude this part of the diſpute, by ſaying of written 
ſermons and forms of prayer as I did of the invo- 
cation of faints, to a friend of that kind of worſhip, 
who aſked me, after a variety of other cavils, « why 
ce jt was not as lawful to pray te ſaints in heaven, as 
«to beg an intereſt in the prayers of good men 
te upon earth?“ To which I replied, © that we had 
ce the authority of God for the one, but not for the 
cc other.” That this, nevertheleſs, is not a mere 
gratis dium, a prudent way of getting rid of the 
queſtion, my readers I truſt will be convinced by 
reading Numb. vi. 24, 25, 26. Deut. xxvi. 5, 6, 7. 
| 1 Chron. 
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1 Chron. xvi. 35. and by conſidering the deſign 
of pſalms Ixviii. xx. and the thirteen following. 
Which pſalms, we are informed, were repeated by 
the prieſts as they aſcended, ſtep by ſtep, into the 
houſe of the Lord; and if the cxxxvith pſalm was 
not deſigned for public worſhip, it will be diffi- 
cult to ſay what it was intended for. Laſtly, let the 
title of pſalm cii. be conſulted. 

FPhoſe perſons, 1 can eaſily conceive, who are 
bigots to written ſermons, and who come to the 
examination of arguments, adduced in ſupport of 
a contrary practice, with a * non perſuadebis, &c:“ 
inſcribed on their heart, will- be inclined to turn 
my own reaſoning againſt me; and therefore, though 
I know this can only be very partially done, it may 
not be amiſs to anticipate their deſign, and to parry 
off the meditated blow, by granting that, in ſome 
inſtances, zdlene/ſs may prompt certain perſons to 
preach in the extempore way, merely becauſe they 
do not like the trouble of writing ſermons.“ But 
The remark of the archbiſhop of Cambray is but too well 
founded, when he obſerves © that moſt of thoſe who preach, 
4 without getting their ſermon by heart, do not prepare them- 
« ſelyes enough. 'They ought to ſtudy their ſubje& with the 
« cloſeſt attention ; prepare all thoſe moving paſſages that ſhould 
« affect the audience, and give the ſeveral parts of their diſ- 
6 courſes ſuch an order as will beſt ſerve to ſet the whole in the 
«© moſt proper light. The reproof I fear is juſt, and, it is the 
duty of all thoſe, to whom it applies, to improve by it ; but it 
would be a very odd kind of reaſoning, were any to attempt to in- 
fer from hence that we muſt therefore all lay aſide that method of 


preaching to which Fenelon was ſo ſteady a friend, and take to 
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if we compare the number of thoſe who may be 
ſuppoſed to preach extempore through idlene/s, with 
the number of thoſe who read their ſermons through 
idleneſs, the difference will be a hundred to one in 
my favour. The objection is far more plauſible 
than ſolid, neither is it ſupported by fact, becauſe 
Jam certain, it will be found upon inquiry, that 
thoſe clergymen who preach extempore, in general, 
ſpend more time in reading, ſtudy and prayer than 
they who read their ſermons; for either they are 
furniſhed for life by the renowned Dr. T——7, by 
the purchaſing of manuſcripts, or by a ſervile copying 
from different authors, or elſe, they frequently put 
off the writing of their ſermons till late in the 
week, and perhaps the whole Saturday night is ſpent 
in preparing for the Sunday ; or, it may be, a new 
rext is prefixt, and a few convenient alterations and 
obſervations, by way of cajoling the people, are 
added to an old diſcourſe: the whole however is 
a ſcene of buſtle and hurry, more like the work of 
an hireling amanuenſis, or an attorney's clerk, making 
extracts from books of reports, than the ſerious, pul- 
pit preparation of the miniſter of God.“ Whereas 
for the man who has learnt to preach in the ſcrip- 


* « You will probably anſwer me ſome years hence, that 
your ſermon was but ju/? fniſbed when the /af bell rang for 
% church; and I ſhall readily believe but not excuſe you.” 
Swift's Advice, &c. 1 could refer my readers for examples, to 
prove the juſtice of the above remarks, where they would not 
expect to find them, but to be perſonal is no part of my deſign. 


rure 
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ture way, and who lives in the habit of ſtudy, hay- 
ing previouſly fixed upon his ſubject, two hours 
retirement will be ſufficient, without all this buſtle 
and confuſion. And even ſuppoling a miniſter 
ſhould, on any occaſion, be ſtraitened for time, he 
muſt be a poor dolt indeed who cannot think and 
arrange his thoughts, in his own mind, faſter than 
he can write them down.“ But admitting this 
objection to have all the weight its propoſers wiſh 
it to have, the only fair inference which can be 
17 de drawn 


* It is faid of Dr. Fuller (the hiſtorian) that © the treaſury 
« of his happy memory was a very great advantage to his 
« preaching ; but being aſũſted with as rich invention and ex- 
« traordinary reading did abſolutely compleat him for the pulpit. 
« Not to omit, to this purpoſe, that this venerable doctor upon 
« ſome ſudden emergent occaſions, upon 2 hours warning, and 
« upon a ſubject of his friends chuſing, which was knotty and 
« very difficult, hath performed the taſk enjoined him with much 
cc accurateneſs, ſuch his art and method; beſides that his under- 
« ſtanding was ftrangely opened for the unlocking and opening 
« of ſcriptures, which he would do very genuinely and evidently, 
ce and then embelliſh his explication with curious variety of ex- 
« preſſion.” See his Life, p. 56, &c. 

We are told that © the ſermon preached by archbiſhop Uſher, 
ce in 1601. in which he foretold the Iriſh Maſſacre, was one of 
ce the laſt he wrote throughout word for word, but that after- 
« wards (without writing any thing but the heads) he put his 
« meditations wholly upon the ſtrength of his memory, and 
« God's aſſiſtance of him.“ 
Again it is ſaid, that © when he performed his acts pro gradu, 
« Latin ſermon, lectures, poſition in anſwering the divinity act, 
« and the reſt, he committed nothing to his pen but only the 

. « heads 
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drawn therefrom is ſimply this, « ſome few clergy- 
men, through idleneſs, wickedly abuſe the ſcripture 
method of preaching, therefore it is unlawful and 
unſafe for others ever to attempt a proper uſe of it! 
This natural concluſion, from the above premiſes, 
muſt be ſufficient to expoſe the futility of the pre- 
ceding cavil. 

Equally ready am I to allow that pride may be 
a powerful incentive to ex/empore preaching with 
ſome, as it muſt be granted, on the other hand, that 
many pen their ſermons to ſhew what complete 
maſters they are of the flowing, the neat or the ner- 
vous ſtyle ; conſequently, if this objection proves any 
thing, it proves too much, and deſtroys itſelf by its 
own weight, ſeeing it tends to maintain that we 
muſt neither read our ſermons nor preach extem- 
pore, becauſe pride may and does mix with the 
public exerciſes of miniſters in both ways. The 
remedy, however, in this inſtance, is very eaſy, for 
let the ſcripture way of preaching be more com- 
mon, and then, in proportion as the novelty of 


« heads of the ſeveral ſubjects, and, as with his Engliſh ſermons, 
« put all upon the . of his memory and his preſent expreſ- 
«c ſions. ”” 

„% Though biſhop Hall, while paſtor of Halſted, and afterwards 
« of Waltham in Eſſex wrote his ſermons in the ſame order in 
« which he hoped to deliver them, yet he was not a ſlave to ſylla- 
« bles and expreſſion, neither did he in the pulpit make uſe of 
« his notes.” See his Life by Whitefoot. The two laſt autho- 
rities would have come in better p. 31. but I did not meet with 


them in time, | | 0 2 
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extempore preaching is removed, the danger of ex- 
tempore preachers acting from motives of pride will 
be leſſened. 

When the ſubject of extempore preaching is intro- 
duced in converſation, the friends of the practice 
are not unfrequently put in mind of a book called 
Scotch Preſbyterian Eloquence diſplayed.“ I mean not 
abſolutely to diſpute the veracity of the author of 
that performance, though I can ſcarcely believe 
that ſuch indecent, abſurd, profane and nonſenſical 


ſtuff, as that writer details, was ever uttered by the 


Scotch preachers. The author ſeems to have been 
a diſappointed, and perhaps was an injured man; and 
it ſhould not be forgotren that parties ran extremely 
high at the time moſt of thoſe unſeemly things were 
uttered, : which the author, with more induſtry than 
prudence, has collected together; and we may as 


* Suppoſing every word of that wretched book to be true, 
will it follow that all who are called extempore preachers utter ſuch 
obſcene ribaldry and traſh as that indecent publication is crowded” 
with? I know better, and, were it neceſſary, I could name 
many miniſters who ſpeak as good ſenſe, without a book, as the 


greateſt ſaves to written preparations can with; and though their 


periods may not, at all times, be ſo full, nor their ſentences ſo 
harmonious and complete, as they would be were they wholly 
penned, they are generally better formed for reaching the heart, 
which is the conſtant defign of every true miniſter of the goſpel. 
I muſt ſay that ſince I read the above book, which by the bye is 
ſcarcely fit to be read, I have been more thankful than ever for 
our excellent Liturgy, being fully perſuaded that the decency of 
our ſervice in the det, has done much towards preſerving a 
decency and decorum i in the pulpit. 


well 
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well expe& men to go mad by rule, as that they will 
keep within the bounds of decency and moderation, 
when their minds are heated by controverſy. But 
what does all this and a thouſand other ſneers, 


that may be waſted upon that practice, which can 


alone be called preaching, amount to? I will en- 
deavour to throw the objection into the form of a 
ſyllogiſm. 

Whatever has a tendency to leſſen our eſteem 
for religion, and bring contempt upon the preach- 
ing of God's word, ought to be avoided, but the 
extemporaneous rant, and incoberent babblings of igno- 


rant and illiterate perſons do this, therefore men of 


a liberal education, ſound judgment, clear underſtanding 
and undeniable piety and prudence muſt not attempt 
to preach in the extempore way, though it is the 
only ſcriptural way of preaching, the general me- 
thod purſued by holy men of God in all ages 
of the church, and in all the ſtates of Europe, 
except in Great Britain and Ireland, and chiefly 
amongſt that part of the inhabitants thereof, who 
are miniſters of the eftabliſhed church. This de- 
duction, ridiculous as it muſt appear, naturally 
reſults from the above premiſes, and if this is good 
logic, then I can reaſon my readers out of all the 
comforts of life. I could ſay ſome men are proud 
of their clothes, therefore we ſhould all go naked; 
others are gluttons and drunkards, therefore we 
muſt leave off eating and drinking; and ſome 
make gold their god, therefore we muſt follow the 

| I 2 example 
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example of the fooliſh philoſopher of old, who 
thought there was no other way of confirming his 
doctrine, and proving his contempt of wealth, but 
by throwing all his property into the ſea. 

Every objection, if 1 miſtake not, that can be 
raiſed againſt extempore preaching is reducible to 
this iſſue ; but ſhould any ſhrewd ſophiſter ſo ma- 
nage the argument as to beat me out of every other 
refuge, I will take ſhelter in the word of God, 
where J hope to be able to defend myſelf againſt all 
the force that 0 wiſdom and unhallowed pru- 
dence can muſter up.“ 


Perhaps it may be urged, © that if the plan here 
c recommended were univerſally adopted, many 


* Promiſing 


VO pon the ground of expediency I may be Ws, Expe- 
diency is a rule, which, in matters of religion, muſt neither be 
admitted nor rejected, but with the greateſt caution. Expediency 
has ever been the forlorn hope of mean ſpirits, the refuge of hy po- 
crites, and the dernier reſource of cowardly, temporizing cha- 
racers, both among the clergy and laity, It is often called in 
to ſerve the very worſt, as well as the beſt of purpoſes, Expe- 
diency is a mere Proteus. It can aſſume any ſhape or colour, for 
the convenience and ſheltering of thoſe pitiable controvertiſts, 
and civil complying beings, who have no where elſe to fly ; and 
therefore I ſhall never think it prudent to leave the foundation, on 
which I firmly ſtand, to meet a man on ſuch precarious ground ; 
eſpecially when expediency alone is intended to oppoſe and over- 
turn a practice ſupported by the concurring teſtimony of God's 
word, primitive uſe, and the opinion and examples of the beſt 
men that the church of God ever had to glory in. I by no 
means defire to diſcard every plea of expediency, but I cannot 

allow 
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« promiſing young men, from a timidity of diſpoſi- 
« tion, would be deterred from entering into the 
« miniſtry.” To this I would beg leave to reply, 
that let the conſequences be what they may, 1t would 
be better for the entrance into the church to be 
made too narrow, than to be opened ſo wide as to 
admit perſons of almoſt all deſcriptions to the mi- 
niſterial office, to the utter diſgrace of the clerical 
character. But this, I will venture to ſay, would 
not often happen, becauſe, were this ſcriptural, and 
rational method of preaching reſtored, a noble ſpi- 
rit of emulation would take place of our preſent 
formality and languor; and to get a proper ac- 
quaintance with the doctrinal, experimental and 
practical truths of chriſtianity, and to obtain the 
ability to ſpeak with freedom and propriety upon 
them, would become a primary purſuit with all who 
are intended for holy orders; and the laudable 
example of conſcientious young men, every where 
honourably ſtriving to become able miniſters of the 
New Teſtament, would be a ſufficient encouragement 
for the = timid ro come forward, The work is 


allow it all the eight which ſome . te good men would give 
it. Conceſſions are made, upon this head, in their proper place; 
but whatever allowance may be juſtly granted in particular caſes, 
all I can ſay upon a general view of the matter is, that as it is 
expedient for the lame to uſe crutches, and the blind a guide, ſo 
is it expedient for thoſe to rea their ſermons, who' cannot do 
otherwiſe; but it cannot be expedient for the miniſters of God's 

want to be the ape; of faſhion, or to be in bondage to cuſtom. 


13 great, 
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great, neither are the eſſential accompliſhments of 
the divine acquired without much labour and diffi- 
culty ; but what valuable qualifications are obtained 

without ſtudy and perſeverance? The lawyer, the 
_ phyſician, and tyros in all profeſſions, muſt continue 
in a ſtate of ſubjection and diſcipline for years, be- 
fore they are qualified to act for themſelves with 
advantage; and if ſo much pains muſt be taken 
where men's fortunes are at ſtake, we, whoſe labours 
relate immediately to the buſineſs of our own ſouls, 
and the fouls of others, cannot well be too earneſt 
and diligent to be fully qualified for this great work, 
before we undertake it.“ 

Should any be frighted from preaching i in this 
ſcriptural, rational way, by an apprehenſion that 
the people will not bear it, I would aſk, in the 
name of common honeſty, where this fear comes 
from, and what it implies? Whether it does not 
ſhew that we are mare influenced by the ſpirit of 
the world than by the ſpirit of Chriſt? If we are 
entirely to ſuit either the manner or the matter of 
our ſermons to the general taſte of the people, we 
muſt © ſpeak unto them ſmooth things, and pro- 
pheſy deceits.” We muſt invert the very order 
of the goſpel, and the deſign of preaching, by ſeek- 
ing to pleaſe rather than profit our hearers. But 


See theſe matters handled more at large by biſhop Burnet in 
his Paſtoral Care, p. 149—155. Well would it be did young 
miniſters follow. the good biſhop's advice there given. 


our 
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our duty is to do what is right in the ſight of God, 
leaving conſequences to him. © Honefty will al- 
ways be found the beſt policy,” in religion, as in the 
affairs of this life; and if preaching the word of 
God, without a written preparation, be the only 
right way of preaching, the maxim by which we 
regulate our conduct ſhould be that of the apoſtles, 
« We ought to obey God rather than men.” 

Let none, however, ſuppoſe, from what I have 
ſaid, that I would have all thoſe to lay aſide the 
miniſterial function, who have not acquired the habit 
of preaching without a written preparation. Such 
a thought never entered into my mind. An office 
may be taken up with unlawful views, and in part 
executed in an unlawful way, which, nevertheleſs, 
cannot be conveniently or lawfully laid aſide. Nay 
it is poſſible that they who have begun wrong, may, 
notwithſtanding, end right; and I only. wiſh mini- 
ſters to ſee it their duty to embrace every oppor- 
tunity, and uſe every means of improvement, in 
11 the art of ſpeaking extempore, till they have ac- 

quired a good degree of facility therein. The 
preſent biſhop of Cheſter, in his primary charge, 
if I remember right, adviſed the clergy of his 
dioceſe to catechiſe extempore, obſerving that it 
would tend to enlarge their minds, and help them 
to gain a readineſs in ſpeaking on divine things.* 
| Biſhop 

* «« take it for granted,” ſays Dean Stanhope, in his 


Letter to a young Clergyman, „you will expound the cate- 
I 4 ** chiſm. 
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Biſhop' Burnet, in his Paſtoral Care, is very 
copious on this head, fee p. 206, &c. He recom- 
mends it to young miniſters * to get ſeveral of 
« their ſermons off by heart, to be well verſed in 
ce the covenant of grace, to have their minds well 
e furniſhed with every thing that relates to death 
© and judgment. He next adviſes them to read 
ce the ſcriptures very exactly, to make a concor- 
« dance of them in their memory, to be ready with 
© the whole body of divinity in their head, and to 
ce get acquainted with the morals of the ancient 
ce philoſophers. He farther recommends it to all 
&© thoſe who deſire to excel in the art of preaching, 
© to talk over to themſelves the great truths of 
ce chriſtianity in ſacred foliloquies, eſpecially when 
ee their hearts are warm; and he adds, that by a 
ce very few years practice of two or three of ſuch 
ce ſoliloquies in a day, chiefly in the morning when 
te the head is cleareſt and the ſpirits are moſt lively, 
te à man will contract a great eaſineſs both in think- 
« ing and ſpeaking.” The ſame author very pro- 
perly obſerves, © that a miniſter muſt have in him- 
« ſelf a deep ſenſe of the truth and power of reli- 
ce gion; that he muſt have a life and flame in his 
te thoughts, muſt carry on a method of meditation 


« chiſm frequently, and if you ſuffer yourſelf, after having di- 
«« geſted the heads of what you would ſay, to enlarge extempore, 
« this perhaps may be better for you, and thoſe you inſtruQ, 
te than a ſet and elaborate diſcourſe.” Gen. Mag. for May 
1792, p. 408. | 

cc and 


in 


ce and prayer, and by that exerciſe draw down 
&« divine influences upon himſelf; and while he is 
te thus muling, the fire is kindled within him, and 
« then he will ſpeak with authority and without 
« reſtraint ; his thoughts will be true, and his ex- 
cc preſſions free and eaſy. Sometimes this fire will 
te carry him, as it were, out of himſelf, and yet 
ce without any thing frantic or enthuſiaſtic.” 

But conſidering the little attention that is paid to 
divinity or to pulpit eloquence in our Univerſities, 
it will not, I believe, be ſafe or prudent for young 
miniſters, of ſome years, to venture into the pulpit 
without a general ſketch or plan of their ſermon, 
with which, when well digeſted, they will be able 
to acquit themſelves properly, and fo as to benefit 
their hearers. This was biſhop Beveridge's method, 
as appears from his Theſaurus Theologicus; and 
archbiſhop Secker ſays, “ there is a middle way, 
« uſed by our predeceſſors, of ſetting down, in ſhort 
ce notes, the method and principal heads, and en- 
« larging on them in ſuch words as preſent them- 
« ſelves at the time. Perhaps duly managed 7his 
ce would be the beſt.” * Biſhop Burnet is nearly of 

| the 

* The authority of the archbiſhop is ſo very reſpectable, both 
an account of his own perſonal worth, and alſo by reaſon of the 
time when he delivered his third charge to the clergy of the 
dioceſe of Canterbury, being not more than twenty-ſeven years 
ago, that it would be a criminal omiſſion in me were I not to 
lay before my readers a brief ſtatement of his Grace's opinion, 
upon the ſubject of extempore preaching, contained therein. 
He 


ns 


the ſame opinion, for, ſays he, © great care muſt 
« be taken by the miniſter before he ſuffers him- 
ce ſelf to ſpeak with the liberty here aimed at in 
« public ;”* (that is, extempore), . © He muſt try 


He ſays, there are ſeveral objections againſt reading our ſer- 
*« mons ;” becauſe * it prevents the uſe of proper action in the 
« more important parts of them,” and therefore “ raiſes a 
« doubt whether we are in earneſt.” He next obſerves, that 
<« perſons who are ſhort- ſighted, have peculiar reaſons to avoid 
<< it,” (i. e. reading their ſermons). He farther remarks, that 
« almoſt all perſons are accuſtomed from their early years to 
« read in a different tone, from that in which they ſpeak at other 
« times; and that we ſeldom correct it thoroughly ;” and „ if 
tc we did, what we ſay in ſuch a manner as to make it ſeem the 
« preſent dictate of our own hearts, will much better make its 
ce way into the hearts of others, than if our eyes are fixed all the 
« while on a paper, from which we viſibly recite the whole ;” 
becauſe * it will ordinarily be uttered too with more diſengaged 
« freedom and livelier ſpirit,” and becauſe © the preacher alſo 
« will be abler to enforce his words by ſignificant looks; to 
« perceive from the countenances of his hearers, what they com- 
« prehend, and by what they are moved; and may accord- 
« ingly enlarge on that head, or proceed to another, as he finds 
„ cauſe.” 


„% A man cannot expect a good habit of preaching without 
«« much ſtudy and experience. Young beginners ſhould uſe 
« themſelves to a more exact and elaborate way. When a good 
« ſtyle and expreſſion is got by penning, it will afterwards be 
„more eaſily retained in diſcourſing,” (i. e.) preaching without 
a book; for it does not appear, from the connection in which 
the biſhop's words ſtand, that he would adviſe even young mi- 
niſters to take their ſermons, thus penned at full length, with 
them into the pulpit. Biſhop Wilkins's Gift of Preaching, p. 203. 


ce himſelf 


. 


e himſelf at ſmaller excurſions, from his t thoughts, 
© (not his written ſermon) eſpecially in the ap- 
te plicatory part where flame and life are more 
te neceſſary, and where a miſtaken word or an un- 
ce finiſhed period are leſs obſerved and ſooner for- 
te given than in the explanatory part, when men 
ce ought to ſpeak more ſeverely.“ And as one 
ce ſucceeds in ſome ſhort excurſions, he may give 
ce himſelf farther ſcope ; and ſo by a long practice 
cc he will at laſt arrive at ſo great an eaſineſs, both 
ce in 

* The archbiſhop of Cambray's opinion, in this matter, per- 
fectly correſponds with that of biſhop Burnet. Speaking of the 
probability of little inelegancies, and trifling flaws of language 
in extempore preaching, he ſays, “at the worſt one might find in 


« his diſcourſe ſome inaccuracy of conſtruftion, ſome obſolete 
„word that has been cenſured by the Academy; ſomething 
that is irregular, or, if you will, ſome weak or miſapplied ex- 
<< preſſion that he may happen to drop in the warmth of action. 
« But ſurely they muſt have narrow ſouls who can think ſuch 
little eſcapes worth any one's notice. There are abundance of 
te theſe to be met with in the moſt excellent originals. The 
«« greateſt orators, among the ancients, neglected them, and if 
« Our views were as noble as their's we ſhould not ſo much re- 
« yard thoſe trifles, which can amuſe none but ſuch as are not 
«« able to diſcern and purſue what 1s truly great.” 

«« Verum ubi plura nitent, in carmine, non ego paucis 

«« Offendar maculis, quas aut incuria fudit, 

« Aut humana parum cavit natura“... Horace. 


Were I permitted to add to the excellent advice above given, 

J ſhould ſay, after Dean Swift, that every young clergyman 
would do well to prevail upon ſome intimate and judicious 
friend to be his conſtant hearer, and to allow him, with the 
| utmoſt 
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te in thinking and ſpeaking, that a very little medi- 
ce tation will ſerve to lay open a text to him, with 
« all the matter contained in it, together with the 
« order in which it ought to be explained and 
« applied. And when a man has attained to a 
te tolerable degree in this he is ſo far maſter of his 
c buſineſs (and certainly not before); he is maſter 
« alſo of much time and of many noble thoughts 
e and ſchemes which will ariſe out of them.” Paſt, 
Care, p. 214. 

Did all extempore preachers follow the biſhop's 
advice, and act upon the plan which he lays down, 
it would give a ſolemnity to their deportment in 
the pulpit, and would go far towards bringing the 
right method of preaching into repute. There 
would not be that cauſe for complaint of the teaſ- 


utmoſt freedom, to give him notice of whatever he ſhall find 
amiſs either in his voice or geſture. It was my happineſs to 
be placed for upwards of twelve months, ſoon after I entered 
into the miniſtry, near a moſt valuable divine of the church of 
England, in whom the gentleman and the chriſtian were moſt 
ſweetly united ; and having the honour to preach before him 
frequently, I was favoured with thoſe friendly remarks from 
him which I hope will be of ſervice to me through life. At 
firſt he obſerved that my action was rather too violent, then he 
told me I was getting into the other extreme. Sometimes he 
would aſk me, whether 1 had not a little miſtaken the meaning 
of a particalar ſcripture, at others, whether an expreflion made 
uſe of was ſufficiently correct, whether the language was not 
too lofty or too low? In truth, he acted like a friend, and I 
ſhall ever eſteem myſelf his debtor. 


ing 
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ing fammerings and heſitations of ſome, or the 
wretched autology and confuſed ideas of others. 
They would not be accuſed of rambling from one 
ſubject to another, of ringing changes upon the 
terms regeneration, repentance, faith, holineſs, or of 
making every text ſpeak one and the ſame thing. 
They would learn to diſtinguiſh betwixt “e the fool- 
iſhneſs of preaching,” and fooliſh preaching, or rather 
prating, fully perſuaded that a ſenſible reader is infi- 
nitely preferable to a nonſenſical haranguer. They 
would not make uſe of the ſacred name of Chriſt, 
or the awful terms hell and damnation, as conve- 
nient expletives,* but would confine thernſelves to 
thoſe words and phraſes which are eſſential to the 
elucidation of their ſubject. Neither ſhould we 
hear any of them boaſting that they had not fixt 
upon their text till they got 1nto the pulpit; much 

leſs 


Without doubt a preacher ought to affect people by ſtrong, 
and ſometimes even by terrible images; but it is from the 
* ſcripture that he ſhould learn to make powerful impreſſions. 
«« 'There he may clearly learn to make ſermons plain and popular 
« without loſing the force and dignity they ought always to have. 
« For want of this knowledge a preacher imagines that he need 
6 only baww/, and ſpeak often of hell and the devil, by which he 
« doth but ſtun and frighten people, ſo that they remember but 
«« few clear notions ; and, even the impreſſions of terror they 
e receive are not laſting. This miſtaken ſimplicity, that ſome 
affect, is too often a cloak for ignorance, and at beſt it is ſuch 
« an unedifying manner of addreſs as cannot be acceptable either 
to God or man, Nothing can excuſe ſuch homely preachers 
but - the ſincerity of their intentions,” * A man muſt not be 


®* Archbiſhop of Cambray, f 
afraid 
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leſs ſnould we ſee them acting the part of drolls or 
triflers in that awful place. They who do ſo have 
wrong notions of the reverence due to God and man. 
The manly boldneſs of the miniſter of Chriſt differs 
widely from the diſguſting effrontery of the ignorant 
declaimer, who may often be ſaid to “ out herod 
Herod.” A modeſt aſſurance, in a public ſpeaker, 
conciliates the reſpect, and ſecures the attention of 
the hearers; it is the mark of an enlarged under- 
ſtanding, and an upright heart.“ And ſeeing ex- 
tempore preaching is become, of itſelf, ſufficiently 
offenſive, through the gradual, and almoſt univerſal 
introduction of a contrary method, men ſhould 
take care that a primitive. practice be not rendered 
ſtill more unpleaſant through their ignorance, idle- 
neſs or vulgarity. To mangle God's word, to. 
« darken counſel by words without knowledge,” to 
ce deſire to be teachers of the law, knowing neither 
« what they ſay nor whereof they affirm,” and thus 
to cauſe the true friends of religion to grieve, and 
ec the enemies of the Lord to blaſpheme,“ are evils 


afraid of ſpeaking the moſt awful ſcriptural words, when neceſſity 
requires; but by a too frequent repetition they become familiar, 
and loſe their weight. The advice which the preſent biſhop of 
Wincheſter gave me, when I was ordained deacon, was that I 
would be as earneſt to inform the judgment of my hearers as 
to affect their paſſions, and, I hope, I hav not been altogether 
anmindful of his Lordſhip's directions. 
Si vero ineſt in oratione miſta modeſtiæ gravitas, nil admira- 
bilius fieri poteſt: eoque magis, fi ea ſunt in adoleſeente. 
| | which 


in 


which they who are called miniſters ſhould dread 
the commiſſion of, Theſe evils do exiſt, but they 
muſt be ſought for in general elſewhere, and not 
amongſt the extempore preachers in the eftabliſh- 
ment; and were their number to be increaſed, ſuch 
irregularities are not to be apprehended from them. 
The nature of their education, their intercourſes 
with the higher ranks of people, and, I may add, 
the complexion of their congregations gives a poliſh 
to their manners, and muſt preſerve a gravity in 
the pulpit, even ſhould written ſermons be laid 
aſide: and indeed all improprieties in preachers 
will be effectually guarded againſt, where men take 
that pains to become able miniſters of God's word, 
to which they are exhorted by biſhop Burnet. 

W hoever objects to this as 700 arduous a taſk, 1 
mult ſay betrays a manifeſt diſingenuity of deſign, 
in entering into the miniſtry, for which I leave 
others to find a name. Too arduous a taſk! what lan- 
guage is that! © A clergyman who has the mind 
« of Chriſt, and is conſtrained by his love, ſpares 
« neither pain nor labour in his work.” * Look at 
the poor players. See one in his chamber, follow 
another into the field or ſome retired corner. What 
conſtant rehearſals? What labour do they go 
through to get perfect in their different parts? 
With what care do they ſtudy every action, every 
look, and every modulation of the voice, which is 


* Archbiſhop of Upſal's Synodal Charge, p. 16, 
© likely 
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notes is not abſolutely neceſſary, 
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likely to give effect to what they are to ſpeak ? 
And for what purpoſe is all this? With moſt it is 
done with a view to gain a ſcanty livelihood, and 
to merit the applauſe of their fellow-creatures. 
And ſhall the miniſters of God be leſs active, leſs 
earneſt and diligent to ſecure the plaudit of their 
divine Maſter, and to hear him ſay at laſt, « well 
« done good and faithful ſervant enter thou into 
&« the joy of thy Lord?” This is no more than 
what is implied in our engagement to the church at 
our ordination. The exhortation at that time read 
to the prieſts, is as ſolemn and ſpecial as words can 
make it. Our duty is there laid down before us; 
to this we have, at leaſt, tacitly conſented, and as 
honeſt men we ſhould either give up our orders and 


preferments, or act up to our engagements. I know 
nothing is ſaid, 70:idem verbis, of extempore preaching 


there, but ſure I am, that when the terms of that 

engagement are complied with, extempore preaching, 

in one way or other, will ſoon be the conſequence. 
Conceſſions, after what has been ſaid, muſt be 


made with particular caution; nevertheleſs I do 
not ſay that ex/empore ſermons, ſo called, ſhould be 


haſtily introduced on all occaſions, in all ſituations, 
and without diſtinction.“ Much allowance ſhould 
be made, and much indulgence is certainly due to 


I ſhould think a man very wrong were he to preach a viſi- 
tation ſermon, or a diſcourſe on any other public occaſion ex- 
tempore, though even at ſuch times a flaviſh confinement to 


the 
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the prepoſſeſſions of thoſe people who have been 
in the conſtant habit of hearing written ſermons 
only. But we muſt take care that this be not made 
a pretence wherewith to ſcreen our own cowardice, 
Such people ſhould be gradually prepared and re- 
conciled to the ſcripture method of preaching by 
the prudent eſtabliſhing of lectures, &c.* A gene- 
ral departure from the right way of preaching 
amongſt us has rendered this caution neceſſary. 
But ſtill, to uſe the words of the excellent arch- 
biſhop of Upſal, I am fully perſuaded that a mi- 
ce niſter derives his beſt ſupport in the pulpit (not 
ce from his notes but) from conſtant converſe with 
« God, by prayer and meditation, a total ſurrender 


ce of himſelf to his enlightening and ſanctifying 


ce grace, the anointing that teaches us all things, 
« ſpiritual experience and acquaintance with the 
ce ſtate of the ſouls of the hearers, and an inward 
ce defire to bring them to the enjoyment of ſalva- 
« tion.” F And therefore whenever I have gone into 


the pulpit with a written preparation in my pocker, 


it has been with feelings ſimilar to thoſe, which a 
conſciouſneſs of the impropriety of his conduct 
produced in the breaſt of Naaman the Syrian, when 
he cried out before the prophet, THE Lox D ParDoN 


* Archbiſhop Secker, in the charge before referred to, ſeems 
fo wiſh the revival of evening lectures praQticable. 

+ Synodal Charge to the clergy of the dioceſe of Abo, p. 22. 
publiſhed by the late Mr. Harris of Hull, and fold by Robinſon 
and Dilly, London. A moſt intereſting publication, and well 
worthy the ſerious peruſal of every miniſter of the goſpel. 
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THY SERVANT IN THIS THING, I know that it is 
chiefly © by the means juſt deſcribed, that a mi- 
© nifter obtains a great ſtore. of uſeful and edifying 
cc doctrines; ſo that the diſcourſes become ſuitable 
ce to the audience, conſiſting of plain, but powerful 
« words, which penetrate into the hearts of the 
ce hearers.” © And by ſuch a method of preach - 

te ing awakenings and true converſions are effected 
« amongſt the people; they are ſtirred up, ſtrength- 
cc ened, and conducted from one ep to another in 
ce the way of ſalvation, from one age of the chriſtian 
« life to another.” Such deſirable ends are cer- 
tainly beſt accompliſhed when we a& according to 


what we know and fee of the preſent ſtate of our 


congregations; and conſequently I am much griev- 


ed for that man who is obliged to look down to 


a paper, inſtead: of /ooking up firſt to his God, and 
then to the people, to learn what he is to fay. 
Whether I do not here puſh the argument: too 
far, and whether the diſorders which J ſo expreſsly 
blame, do not require more gentle treatment, are 
conſiderations in which the opinion of the public 
will undoubtedly vary. The general deſign of the 
performance likewiſe, and alſo the merits of the 
execution; itſelf, will be differently appreciated ac- 
cording to the temper of mind in which it is per- 
uſed by my readers. Where the force of cuſtom, 
an attachment to form, or an undue deference to 
common opinion prevails, I ſhalt be condemned 
* Synodal Charge, p. 23, + Sec Preface, p- vi. 
without 


r 


without mercy, and perhaps unheard; but where 
my arguments are candidly examined, and the 
evidence I have adduced is impartially weighed, it 
will, I hope, be acknowledged that extempore 
preachers have ſomething to ſay for themſelves. 
And whatever others may think, I truſt I ſhall be 
permitted to ſay, that it would be well were all 
candidates for holy orders, or thoſe who have lately 
entered into the miniſtry, carefully to read over the 
preceding obſervations, without giving themſelves 
the trouble to inquire who is the author of them. 
Much might be added; but I am unwilling to be 
tedious, though I wiſh to be underſtood ; becauſe, 
were men once made ſenſible of this fact, that they 
cannot be true miniſters of the church of Chriſt till 
they can preach in God's way, and that reading 
ſermons is not the way which he has appointed, 
but a device of man, dictated by pride, and liable 
to promote all the evils before- mentioned, then 
divinity would become a. particular part of their 
ſtudy; they would be looking up to the great Head 
of the church, who has received gifts for men,” 
and who muſt beſtow upon them their moſt eſſen- 
tial qualifications for the ſervice of the ſanctuary; 
and whoſe office it is to make © ſome apoſtles, and 
te ſome. prophets, and ſome evangeliſts, and ſome 
ce paſtors and teachers, for the perfecting of the 
ce ſaints, for the work of the miniſtry, for the edify. 
te ing of the body of. Chriſt, till we all come in the 
« unity of the faith and the knowledge of the Son 
| 4 « of 
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« of God, unto perfe& men, unto the meaſure of 
te the ſtature of the fulneſs of Chriſt,” Eph. iv. 
10, 13. Means would then be contrived for ac- 
quiring the habit of ſpeaking: the word of God, 
and other books of inſtruction would be diligently 
read; and thus both miniſters and people would 
te grow in grace and in the knowledge of our Lord 
and Saviour Jeſus Chriſt.” This method "of 
preaching, which I have endeavoured to explain, 
« will be of vaſt uſe,” fays biſhop Burnet, * to 
ce miniſters -to' oblige them to keep their heart in 
cc good tune and temper; and diſcourſes brought 
« forth with a lively ſpirit and heat, when a com- 
tc poſed geſture and the proper motions of the eye 
« and countenance, and the due management of 
« the voice concur, will have all the effect that can 
« be expected from any thing that is below imme- 
« diate inſpiration.” (Paſt. Care, p. 212, 213.) 

A ſpirit of bigotry I utterly abhor. If * Chriſt 
is preached,” whether it be in a church or in a 
meeting houſe, © I therein do rejoice, yea and will 
rejoice;” but where men are declared enemies to 
our conſtitution, I cannot * bid them God ſpeed.” 
On this account, the inroads which are continually 
made upon the eſtabliſhment, from various quar- 
ters, by people of different denominations, are really 
alarming ; becauſe, however laudable and praiſe- 
. worthy the views of ſuch perſons may be in their 
ſetting out, it is found'thar many of them do, ſooner 
or later, become diflatisfied' with our preſent moſt 
| 3 
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admirable form of government. But the way to 
convince them of their error, is not by calling hard 
names, raiſing an out- cry againſt enthuſiaſts ; or 
by expreſſing an ardent zeal for the church, with- 
out ſhewing any ſerious regard to the doctrines ſhe 
holds, or any proper attention to practical and 
experimental religion. Friends like theſe, do the 
church more real injury than her moſt avowed 
enemies. When complaint was made to arch- 
biſhop Uſher of the great increaſe of the puritans, 
his advice was, © out pray them, out preach them, 
out live them.” Let this be our only mode of 
oppoſing thoſe who differ from. us in religious 
matters. The doctrines of our church are pure 
and primitive ; her ſervices ſpiritual] and evange- 
lical, and her diſcipline, with a very trifling alter- 
ation, is capable of anſwering every purpoſe that is 
practicable in a free country. Such a line is drawn, 
by the wiſdom of our forefathers, between miniſters 
and people, as renders it impoſſible either for the 
_ clergy to act © as being lords over God's heritage,” 
or for the laity to tyranniſe over the clergy ; and 
did the miniſters of the eſtabliſhed church boldly, 
faithfully, and diligently preach the doctrines con- 
tained in our articles and homilies; in the proper 
way; did they urge, from the pulpit, the great 
and precious truths which are daily read from the 
deſk; did they truly adorn, in their lives, what 
they publicly preach ; did they fulfil the folemn 
e into which they entered at their ordi- 
nation 
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nation; and were they every where earneſtly en- 
deavouring to lead on the people to © a ripeneſs in 
the faith,” and © a right judgment” in all the eſſen- 
tial truths of the goſpel, their hearers would not 
ce be. carried about with every wind of doctrine ;” 
little impreſſion could be made by the aſſaults of the 
moſt formidable foes; our clergy would regain the 
confidence, affection and eſteem of the people; 
ce righteouſneſs would flouriſh in the land,” and our 
te Jeruſalem would become a praiſe in the earth,” * 

Matters, I am perſuaded, cannot long continue 
a5 they are. If the -clergy will ec make themſelves 
vile and contemptible; if they are found ſlaves to 
drunkenneſs, love of the world and pleaſure; if 
they will live in che open neglect of their duty, and 
betray an evident indifference about the ſouls of 
their pariſhioners, their conduct will not fail, in the 
end, to produce ſuch conſequences as may be rea- 
ſonably expected They who delight in confuſion, 
and he with to promote a ſpirit of uneaſineſs and 


% Taliaſzcla......... currite**......... Virgil. 


+ When the life of a minifter does not tally with his doe- 
4 trine, when be is not only a ſilent ſpectator, but likewiſe a 
« countenancer and partaker of the depraved morals of his 
« hearers ;z——when they diſcover their own faults and ſinful 
« inclinations in his conduct, he may indeed for a ſeaſon pleaſe 
« them, ſo that they may even deſire his company; but few, 
J am perſuaded, would prefer the attendance of ſuch an one on 
ce their dying beds, and to leave the wonld under his paſtoral care. 
« And, in proceſs of time, the more a miniſter endeavours to con- 
« form himſelf to the children of this world, the more he ſubjects 
* 2 their cottempt and cenſure.* Synod. Charge, p. 10, 11. 
diſaffection 
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diſaffection in the kingdom, find their account in 
exclaiming againſt the careleſs abandoned lives of 
ſome pariſh miniſters ; meeting houſes are in many 
places crowded, whilſt churches are forſaken. It 
is our duty to ſee where the fault lies and to re- 
medy it; for if ſome alteration does not take place, 
in all probability, in fifty years, if not in a much 
ſhorter period, every fence will be thrown down, 
and there will be no eſtabliſhed church in this 
nation.“ This is a part of the preſent views of 
the wild race of levellers, who will always be 
ready to lend a hand in forwarding the accom- 
pliſhment of their favourite deſign ; but I will be 


* An ancient author deſcribes his feelings, under a mournful 
view of the ſad conſequences of a declenſion of zeal and faithful- 
neſs in miniſters of the goſpel, in the following affecting lan- 
guage; * dolens dico, gemens denuncio, © ſacerdotium, quod 
apud nos intus cecidit, foris diu ſtare not poterit.” Herbert alſo; 
at a time when appearances were by no means ſo gloomy, nor 
the decay of piety and diligence amongſt the clergy fo glaring 
as at preſent, ſaid, 4 

«« Religion ſtands on tip toe in our land 

« Ready t'embark for the American Strand.” 
But every miniſter who is inſtrumental in increaſing this declenſion, 
by omitting to diſcharge his truſt, and is thus running the tre- 
mendous riſque of drawing down upon himſelf the guilt and 
blood of deſtroyed fouls, will do well to get his apology ready 
before he ventures into a dread eternity. An apology will moſt 
aſſuredly be required of every ſuch character; and if, while the 
«« people expect food, they ſuffer want, and he only feeds himſelf, 
« what excuſe will he have when the Lord Jeſus ſhall come and 
e find his ſheep ſtarving for want of food,” and « periſhing for 
lack of knowledge?“ Athanaſius's Epiſtle to Dracontius, 
tom. X. p. 173. 

bold 
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bold to ſay, happen when it will, the fall of our 
eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſhment. will originate with the 
clergy. The people, at large, have a ſtrong pre- 
dilection for the church of England, and were the 
8 clergy truly aſſiduous in ſtriving to advance their 
1 ſpiritual welfare, both in and out of the pulpit, 

ſeparate congregations would not be ſtarting up in 
N almoſt every town and village in theſe kingdoms. 
| The people would love, reverence and cleave to 
their ſtated paſtors, and would ſee no need of the 
laBours of ſtrangers.* On the other hand, if their 
appointed paſtors ſtill negle& to © do the work of 
evangeliſts,” and thus “ make full proof of their 
miniſtry, the people will go where they can be 
edified and fed; and there is too great reaſon to 
fear that they will, ere long, refuſe to ſuffer thoſe to 
be ſupported in eaſe and idleneſs, who will not build 
them- up © in word and doctrine,” and diligently 
labour for their good. A danger this, which I ſhould | 
be extremely happy to ſee all our clergy ſeriouſly ap- 
prized of, and really in earneſt to prevent. 


* Biſhop Horſley's Charge, p. 32. 
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Page 43. une 19, dele comma after practice. 
45, 7, for depricate read deprecate 
53» 22, dele it. 225 "3 
The note in p. 54, 55, ſhould be marked a quotation to feet. | 
Page 70, line x, Dr. T. js, by miſtake, ſuppoſed not to have marked 
1 Ti emphaſis and accent in his ſermons, * 
1 * 98, 9, for peace read pace, 


